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NOW READY FOR SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. 


THE MASTERS OF WOOD 
ENGRAVING. 


By W. J. LINTON. 
Two Hundred and Twenty-nine Pages of Text, 


with nearly Two Hundred Cuts interspersed, mostly | 
on India Paper, and Forty-eight unbacked page | 


Subjects. 


The Edition is limited to 500 Copies on special | 
paper, folio, 1614 by 12 inches, signed and numbered, | 
at $50 net. 

100 Copies, Large Paper, folio, 29 by 15 inches, 
signed and numbered, at $100 net, 
(too large for the whole to be printed in the 
Smaller Edition) are here given in their entirety, and 
in addition is given Dtirer’s ‘ Triumphal Car of Maxi- 
milian,’ measuring 7 feet 4 inches, with a height of 
18 inches. 

ATHENZXUM. 


LONDON, 


| 
1 
| 
| 


| 


Certair Plates | 


** A magnificent volume, admirable for printing, | 


binding, and typography, and most admirable for 
illustrations, from both ancient and modern exam- 

les, printed with great skill and care, and immense- 
5 superior to those generally used in books of the 


pi and somewhat boldly called facsimiles. Not a 


| AMERICAN 


page without interest and extreme pleasure and | 


profit.*’ 
PORTFOLIO. 

** The history of the art by an expert of experts. 
If any one be competent to teach the true merits of 
wood-engraving it is Mr. W. J. Linton. Well filled 
with letterpress. Mr. Linton has absolute know- 
ledge of his subject.’’ 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
**Mr. Linton’s crowning achievement as a histo- 
rian of wood-engraving. Tne most luxurious thing 
of its kind that has yet been produced. Unques- 
tionably the one authoritative treatise by the great- 
est living master.’ 





Subscriptions received by 


W. J. LINTON, 

P. O. Box 11 9, New Haven, Conn. — 
UROPEAN SUMMER AND WIN- 
ter Bese University town of ipaebreck. sae, 


Austria; 1,900 t_ above the sea, with bracing 
climate. Hotel nfo, aley sun all the year, Car Landsee, 





Proprietor. 6,8 sunny rooms, well furnished. 
Elevator. Superior cuisine (table d’hdte or 4 lacarte). 
Reduced rates in winter. es and sleighs at 
low rates. Charming excursions made from the hotel 
at all seasons. hte nal advantages for securing 
8, history, science, art, mu- 
sic, etc., at ne moderate terms. Eminent medical 
care and ski nurses if desired. Best English and 
American references. Illustrated pamphiets sent on 
application. 





“HH. UPHAM&CO. 
MEMORIAL-TABLETS. 


IN BRASS: AND: BRONZE: 
"54° South: Fifth Ave. near’ Bleecker’ St. 
*NEW * YORK * 





By Miss Isabel F. mpgres, « "> 


THURSDAY, JULY 14, : ian 


NEW YORK. LEIPZIG. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


— of Books and Periodicals | 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Large Stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare 
and scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 


Orders for importation from England filled in three | 


weeks, from Germany and France in four to five 
weeks. Periodicals at lowest rates, quick delivery. 


BRANCHES : 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
Lelpzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


RARE BOOKS, 


PORTRAITS, 
AUTOGRAPHS. 


Send Stamps for Separate Lists. 
Picking up Scarce Books a specialty. 





PRESS CO., 


BALTIMC RE, MD. 


- LECTURES ¢ Ss TISSIA, 


‘¢ Songs of 
Russia,’ translator of Russian . has ex- 
tensive knowledge of her subjec. te ~al ex- 


erience and travel Profusely — * a @~? th | 
Stereopticon Views. ST. PETERS. 
Life; MOSCOW: Types, Arts, ancient & 


| SUMMER LIFE: Nobility and Peasant<: 


| tended to. 





Ge, 
TECTURE AND CHURCH; COUNT TOLSTG ° 
8 and particulars, address, care W. F. Hap. 


ands Nassau Street, New York city. 
We buy and sell bills of exchange on 

“Letters and make Cable nafers of money to 
of Barone Australia, and the West Indies; 

so make Collections and issue Com- 


. ial and Travel Credi aila- 
Credit. mere lane ee" 
Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 


NO. 59 WALL STREET. NEW YORK. 


- BRENTANO'S FIRE SALE. 


Now going on at THE JACKSON BUILDING, No. 31 
East i7th St., three doors east of Broadway. The 
entire stock of books, including all fleids of litera- 
ture, science, and art,and French and German booka, 
is offered at greatly reduced pricea. A catalogue is 
now in preparation, and will be sent, postpaid, to any 
address upon request, Orders by mail promptly at- 


ddre 
BRENTANO’S, 31 B. 17th St.. New York. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


rs We 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sta. New York. 
Importer of Fore Books, Agent for the leading 
Paris Publishers, ‘achnits’ * British Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. assortment always on 


hand, and new — received from Paris and Leipzig 


@8 s00n as issu 
(CATALOGUE No. 74 WITH USU AL 


variety of interesting itema, ready. A. 8. CLARK, 
Bookseller, 34 Park Row, N. ¥. 





ACK NUMBERS, 3 V OL UMES, OF 
4 te eons ant magazines, 
aale ew H. WitiiaMs. 195 Weet 10th St. N. CY 


TIFFANY GLASS & DECORATING COMPANY 
‘*FURNISHERS & GLASS:‘WORKERS:DOMESTIC:& ECCLESIASTICAL: 


‘DECORATIONS 


*333°'TO'341' FOURTH AVENUE 


' MEMORIALS: 


‘"NEW-‘YORK: 


¥.3.—WB WILL ESTEEM THES MENTIOV OF THIS PAPER 4 FAVOR. 





t 
Ye, 


PRICE to CENTS. 


B. WESTERMANN & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
8i2 Broadway, New York. 
JUST PUBLISHED 
CAPT. ALFRED HUTTON'S 


‘OLD SWORD-PLAY. 


| The systems of Fence in vogue during the ldth, iTth, 
and 18th Centuries. Containing 57 plates of typical 
| examples after Marozzo, Di Grassi, etc 


A limited edition of one hundred sumbhbered copies 
| for America Large Svo, superfine Dutch paper, 
|} bound in buckram, with special designs for the 
i 


cover, $6.00 net. 


SUMMER READING, 


| TAUC HNIT? ? Edition of Rritish Authors, ¢. 700 wal 
, Utes, se wed, at S0e : good print and paper Real 
| books, not ** printed matter for tnumethate con 


; sumption.** 
| Clean and interesting German and /rencA Novels 
| in great variety 


| MONTHLY CATALOGUE OF GOV- 
ERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Edited by J. H. Hickcox 


The publication of this valuable recom! was sus 
pended from want of support. we are bap ¥ to an- 
novnce that srrangements have been n 





| tinue its issuance. For particulars om d san 
| address the publishers, 


W. H. LOWDERMILK @& CO.,, 
Dealers in Government Publications, 
WASHINGTON, D.C 


Ss. B. LUYSTER, 
9 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
anD LonDON, ENGLAND. 
f Standard English Books, 
OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 
| tis to any address, on application. 


< 


| Importer 


} 


Rare Engravings and Etchings. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO,, 
20 EAST 16TH ST... NEW YORK. 


A large collection of fine Colored Prints by Barto- 
lozzi and his pupils has just been received from Eu- 
rope; also a number of rare old Mezzotints and other 
Engravings. Correspondence invited; pictures sent 

| for inspection free of charge. 

| B.—Illustrated Catalogue No. 9, descriptive of 
wetene Etchings, ready this month; free by mail on 
| receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


- AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


SEND FOR PBICE LISTS. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
28 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


EDITEUR ET LIBRAIRE FRANC ‘Als 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


851-853 S AVENUE, NEW YORK coin de » ae rue, 
Catalogue envoyé franco sur demande. 


18th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps), 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


We! it F lls Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 
Prof. HARLEY PARKEn, F.B.A.5 
on@ & C »., 1013 Arch St., ‘Philada., “Pa. 
= meant one should read this hnsenen book.”—Alhenwum. 





PECIAL CA TALOGUE S yreewen 
Rag mong MIFFLIN & Co.’s Books of Art, Bio- 
graphy. . Busayny Pletion, | History, Poetry, Politics, Religion, 
& fll be sent to any address upon 
application. 4 Park 8t., Boston. 
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{1 WEEALY JOURNAL DEVOTED Tv 


Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 
FOUNDED 1865. 


[Entered at the New York City Post-office as second-class 
mail-matter.] 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER, 
Te RPMI anes cecsccdoadevedsescaseevassiscnseocsseecs 20 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES : 


The Merits of the Homestead Trouble.......... 22 
Se ator Palmer on the Rights of Labor........ 22 
Our Variegated Currency ....cccccccccccccesccces 23 
The Burdens of the President .... ee 
Three Yerrs of Republican Financiering.. nnenee 25 
The British Elections............ Peeeseressereecees 25 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE; 


The “ Agamemnon” tons nee ane. oneness 26 
A German Jacobin. ee mee | : 
CORRESPONDENCE: 
The Democratic Candidate for Vine- weesiaens 28 
Rolling-Mill + rotectionism . Se dvenves °8 
American Dip'omacy in Turkey.. evovesese brsbeanee 29 
The Russian Profess rship.. Sensescesscnescce BO 
Frances Dunlap Lowell..........cccccccessccssseee 30 


ROTM o ccc ccccccerce 


SEETHER RHEE REE HERO EEE HO BLEee 30 





REVIEWS : 
Von Holst’s United States.. pasececesionrecacs | Oe 
Recent Fiction.. 33 
The Province of E xnression.. 35 
From Palm to Glacie secesescocess (oe 
The Dog in Hea'th ei ‘in Disease . 35 
La Jeunesse de La Fayette, 1757-1792......... . 35 


BOOES OP THR WME cock cccsecsvccccsotesascossceess| 36 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 

Three dollars per year in advance, postpaid to any part 
of the United Sta es or Canada; to foreign countries com- 
prised in the Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Address- 
Label of each paper, the change of which to a subsequent 
date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other receipt is 
sent unless requested 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, un'ess made by 
registered letter or by check, ex ress order, or postal order, 
payable to“ Publisher of the NATION.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and new 
addvesses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING, 


Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 14 lines to the 
inch, 

Twenty per cent, advance for choice of page, top of column 
oreuts, Cuts are not inserted on the first page. 

A column, $20 each msertion; with choice of page, $24, 

A page. $60 each msertion; front cover page, $80. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect, 

Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 





DISCOUNT. 
TIME— 
4 invertions.........ceccees 
8 xa © eeveecvcsces 
3 sa 
oR “ 
39 a 
52 “6 
AMOUNT— 
— within a year. 


500 “ “ 


Fee eeeeweneeee 


5 per cent. 
1 o 





eneeeccevecscesesocccecse SO * 


1,000 pee bi 
. i Ao “ as 
2,000 “ “ 





THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, as 
long as advertisement continues, 

The EDITION of THE NAPION this week is 10.021 
copies, The Subscription List is always open to the inspec- 
tion of advertisers, 


*,.* Copies of Tar Nation may be procufed 
in Paris at Brentano’s. 17 Avenue de l’'Onéra, 
and in London of BF. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, American Newspaner Agency, 15 King 
William Street, Strand, W. C. 

London agent for advertisements, R. J. Bush, 
92 Fleet Street. E. C. 
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; he Fa Los Angeles, 
hs 7. PAUL'S SCHOOL (MILITARY). 
Boarding and Day School. Prepares for Univer- 
sities and Scientific Schools. Also Primary Depart- 
ment. Ca: talogue on application. 








Conwgoricur, Greenwich, 

CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN 
Boys. iy tig rd of Academy, 13th of Home. 
Preparation for College or Business, apes yore 4 

healthful location and genuine home, with refin 

surroundings. 
Gymnasium. References soeures. 
J. H. Root, Principal. 





ConNFconcouT, Hamden. 
ECTORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
$ 25 to $375. Homelike influences combined 
with firm discipline and thorough schoo! sytem. Ex- 
tensive grounds pfympactam. bo thouse,ete. Send 
for circular. Rev. H. L. EVEREST, M. — Rector. 





ConnEoricuT, Litchfield Co., New Preston. 
és PSON SEMINAR Y. FOk BOYS AND 
Young Men. References: President pwieht, 
Yale University; Rev. T. L. Cuyler D.D., of Brook- 
lyn. For other Teper eneee or information inquire of 
Rev. HENRY UPs N, Principal. 





re 55 No lava 
: cease. 


MARY TAND, Notre Dame P. O., near Baltimore, Md. 

OTRE DAME OF MARYLAND.— 

Collegiate In titmte for Young tages and 
Preparatory School for Little Girls. EMBLA. 





MARYLA*“D, St. George’ 8. 
T. GEORGE'S HALL FOR BOYS.— 
J Prof. J.C. Kinrar, A.M., Prin. Unsurpassed in 
advantages and reasonableterms. Coilege or busi- 
ness. 





"MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
Ss W STEARNS’S HOME 
a boo for Young Ladies reopens September 





MASSACHUSETTS, Belmont. 
HE BELMONT SCHOOL —PRI- 
vate Boarding School for Boys. Boys prepared 
fom Harvard on any of the four common methods of 
admission, for Scientific School or for Business; 
laboratory courses; school limited to sixty; six in- 
structors, four with twelve years’ experience; two 
large buildings and new stone chapel (in course of 
erection); fine athletic trick: two b»se-ball fields 
fifteen acres on the old Cushing-Payson Estate. 
Terms, $600 peryear. Address 
B. F. HARDING, A.M. (Harvy.), Head Master. 





 Coxnnoricur, Pomfret Centre. 
HE MISSES VINTON’S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Wednesday, October 5, 
Number limited. 


Conwzoricur, Wallingford. orci 
OSEMARY HALL. 
A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss Buves- REEs, Principal. 
‘ Connnoricur, Waterbury. ary 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN 
£ School.—Advent_ term. etentocnt year. Lae 
Sept. 21, 1892. e Rev. Francis T. Russell 
Rector. Miss Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 











DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
YE MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH. 


French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1892. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 

HE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—Prepares for the colleges and universi- 
Fnll academic course. Number limited - 20. 
ves 
ept. 

St. 


ties. 
Mr. Preston ta*es two bovs into his house and 
them his personal attention. Session begins 
2 RoBERT L. PRESTON, A.B., Room 1, 1/31 F 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE. 
A School for Young Ladies and Little Girls. 
Eleventh session opens September 28. 
For catalogue address Principals, 
Mr. and Mrs. WM. D. CABELL. 





ILLINOIS, Rockf 
OCK FORD SEMINAR Y FOR YOUNG 
Women.—44th year. Full College and Prepara- 
tory Courses. Superior advantages for Music, Paint- 
ing. ae Drawing. All departments in charge of spe- 
cialists 
New Science befiding with well-equipped labo- 
ratories—biological and botanical, physical, chemi- 
cal, and mineralogica 
Special inducements for teachers who wish to take 
advanced work. Resident physician. Fine gymna- 
sium (40x80 feet), Sargent’s system. Delicate girls 
show marked gain in strength while pursuing regu- 
lar course of study 
Memorial Hall offers enone opportunity to re- 
duce expenses to lowest rate 
Catalogue sives full particulars as to entrance 
examinations 
Correspondence invited. Lock Box 10. 
SARAH F. ANDERSON, Principal. 








_ KENTUCKY. Shelbyvi 
CIENCE HILL, YN ENGLISH AND 
Classical School for Girls. Oldest in the South. 


oo 
First-class in all its appointments. Prepares for 
Wellesley. W. T. PoYNTER. 


MA’ YLAND, Baltimore, 706 St. Paul Street. 
A OUNT VERNON INSTITUTE, 
y Mrs. Junia R. TUTWILER 9nd Mrs. ANNE CA- 
BELL Rust, Princip2ls, removed from 16 Mt. Vernon 
Place to 706 St. Paul St., will reopen September 21. 
Boarding pupils limited to twenty. Students pre- 
pared for College, 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
TSS RANDOLPH’S SCHOOL, LO- 
cated in the most beautiful part of the city, 
opens Sept. 21, with a very able corps of teachers. 
y tome ne prepared for college. Principal, Mrs. A. L. 
rmstrong. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122-124 West Franklin St. 
HE EDGEWORTH BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls, Mrs. H. P. LEFRBVRE, Prin- 

cipal. 30th year. Reopens ' Thursday, Sept. 22, 1892. 

MARYLAND; Reltimore, 915 and 917 N, Charles St. 

oe UTHERN HOME SCHOOL for Girls 
~ 


Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss CARY. 
Fifty-first year. Summer address, Rar Harbor, Me. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
‘“HAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (64th Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. 

Institute o ae eg AE aspecialty. Reference is 
made to the Institute ulty. The location of the 
school building, on Copley Square, is especially at- 
tractive and is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for College (with or without 
Greek) and for business. Special students received 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 17 Blagden Street. 
TSS CLAGETT’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls reopens Oct. 3. Pupils pre. 
ared forcollege. References: the Rt. Rev. Phillips 
rooks, ston; Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Cambridge; 
Gen. F. A. Walker, Pres. Inst. of Technology, Boston. 





MASSACHUSRTTS, Boston. 
I'S FRANCESV EMERSON, 
Successor to vee Pots gs Johnson 
E and DAY L for GIRLS. 
18 eauney Bireet. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 5 Otis Place. 
R HALE’S SCHOOL PREPARES 
for Harvard Co'lege and the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Tech ology. Thetenth year will begin 
Monday, October 3. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the oo. 
DMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 
f ee Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
WIE MISSES HUBRARD’S S HOOL 
for Girls will reopen Oct. 3, 1892. A limited num- 
ber of boarding scholars will be received. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
OME FOR BOYS —DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tui- 
tion, with best of care in all respects. Charming lo- 
cation, with fine tennis court. F.E. ABBOT, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 8 Garden St. 
HE BROWNE AND NICHOLS 
School for Boys.—Tenth year opens Sept. 28. 
Admission examinations June 25, Sept. 27. Four 
boys received for summer work at Land’s End, Rock- 
port, Mass. Send for circular. 


ACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 20 Mason Street. 
WE “CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
(Private—for Girls.) 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 5 Hilliard St. 
.H. LEE TUTOR FOR HARVARD. 
—Two students received for the summer at 

Canandaigua Lake, N. Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
NCORD HOME SCHOOL.—25 BOYS 
pre’ waeet | for college,scientific school, or busi- 
ness. All the cain hen of family life combined with 
best mental and physical training. Buildings new and 
according tolatest models. 75 acresof ground. 
JAMES 8. GARLAND, Master. — 














MASSACHUSETTS, Duxb 
WDER POINT “SCHOOL — PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Hauvard, or Busi- 
ness. Laboratories. Individual ‘teaching. The 22 
boys are members of the family. Elementary Chance 
for young boys. F. B. KNAPP, 8. B 


MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 
TLLISTON SEMINARY PRE- 
pares boys for any college or scientific school. 
Opens Sept 8&8, 1892. New laboratories and bath- 
rooms. All buildings heated by steam. Address 
Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FORGIRLS. 
, Twenty-third Year. Prepares for College. Also 





MARYLAND, Catonsville, 
T TIMOTHY'S FRENCH,GERMAN, 
and English bie his Sehoss for Young Ladies 
reopens September 22 
Mise M. C, CARTER 


neipals— 


9 Pte. R. CARTER, 





, Art, and Music. 
James C. Parsons, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Lexi 
OME SCHOOL FOR EIGHT BOYS 
preparing for Harvard. GEORGE L, STOWELL. 
































July 14, 1892] 


Kaus dliienl 


MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. 
VJOGERS HALL SCHOOL.—PRE- 


pares for Bryn Mawr, Smith, Wellesley, and 





sar. Mrs. ELIza P. UNDERHILL, Principal. — 
MASSACHUSETTS, Montvale. ! : 
SHLEY HALL.—HOME SCHOOL 
Ps for young ladies. Ten miles from Boston. 


Music, Art.and Modern Languazes. !horough pre- 
paration for college. 
Miss WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 


R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—12 boys; 25th year. 


W. BoyaL (Harv.) Head Master; Mrs. KNAPP, 


Prin. ne a 

MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 

DAMS ACADEMY — BOARDING 

and Preparatory School for Boys. Second 
term now in progress. For all particulars address 
WILLIAM Ev ERETT, Ph.D. 


~~ MASSACHUSETTS, South Braintree. iia 

HE THAYER ACADEMASX.. 
First Term, Sixteenth Yeapthe gins September 
14. Address / 


My 


J B, SEWALL. 
_ MASSACHUSETTS, Spri natield : 

R ANDMRS /VUHN McDUEFIE’S 
School for Girls. Formerly ‘Mise Howard's. 


MASSsCHUSETTS, West Newton, 40th year, 
E-T NEWTON ENGLISH ANP 
C'assical School.—A family school for girls and 
boys. Preparation for all high educational institu- 
tions and fora useful life. For catalogue. address 
ALLEN BROTHERS, 


MA ASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
WE HOME SCHOUL, 
Miss Kimball’s School for Girls. Widé-awake, 
thorough, Progressive. — Send for illustrated circular 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 


HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA- 
DEMY. 37th year. Classical, Scientific, Bust- 
ness, Prevara ory Depts. Gymnasium. Strict dis- 


cipline. Home care. J. A. SHAW, A. -M., | Head _Master. 


‘MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 

RS LHROOP’S SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies and Children.—College Prepars- 
tory or Special Courses. Reopens Sept. 2%, 1892. 


“MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West St. 
W DALZELL’S PRIVATE 


OHN 
School for boys.—Prepares for College or Scien- 
“ tifle School. Send for ee 





Depart- 


Girls 
°y 


SCHOOL 


lvth year. Re- 





Principal. 





MICHIGAN, Orchard Lak 
ICHIGAN MILITAR Y ACADEMY. 
—A thoroughly equipped College Preparatory 
School, abreast of the most progressive Eastern 
Academies 
" Catalogue sent upon application. 
MINNESOTA, Faribault. : 
Ry = TTUCK SCHOOL (Military 
ment), Rev. J. DoBBIN, D.D., Rector. 
7. MARY’S HALL for Bishop 
WHIPPLE, Rector. " i 
Two of the best equipped and most thorough schools, 
each with excellent Faculty of specialists. Dry in- 
Yisorating, very healtby climate. Term opens -ept. 
15. Address each school for Catalogue with full in- 
formation, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. ‘ 
A TSS 4.C MURGAN'SHOME 
for Young Ladies and Misses. 
opens September 2s, 1sv2. 
: NEw rah Burlington, 
IT. MARY’S HALL.—CHRISTMAS 
Term begins Sept. 21, 1892. 
oie ou Miss CHARLOTTE TiTcoMB, 
“New JERS*Y, Cranberry. 
RIVATE HOME AND SCHOOL FOR 
feeble in mind. 
: Rey. C. F. Garrison, Principal. 
NEw JERSEY, Madison. 
T pARI(HUiOUvEW’'S SCHOOL - 
D., L. & W. R. R., 26 miles fro m ‘¥en a and 4 
from Morristown. Trustees: Rey. D. - Gres D.D., 
Mr. Waldron P. Brown, Mr. Georg - a Cree ker. 
References: Rt. Rey. H.C. Potter, D D* Rev. Wm. 
Lawrence, 8.T.D., Cambridge, Mass. ; Rev. Endicott 
Peabody, Gro.on Schoo! ; Rev. tdward Everett H le, 
Address Rev. F. E. EDWARDS (A.B. Harvard), 
Madison, N. J. 
NEW JERSEY, Orange, Mountain Station. __ 
Wy 7 ae N. DORR'S HOME AND 
Day chool for Girls.—Fifteen pupils admitted 
into the family. Home care combined with thoroegh 
school work. Oollege preparation. Heaithful, at- 
tractive location, fifty minutes from New York. 
| NEW JERSEY, Trenton. 
Dre SCHOOL FOR BOYS —A 
school - boys backward in their studies. 
Terms, $ No extras. Only six boarding pupils. 
EDWARD D. MONTANYS, Master. 
New Y York, ‘Albany. 
T. AGNES SCHOOL.—UNDER THE 


direction of Bishop Doane. 22d year. Fullcourses | 


study from Kindergarten through Harvard 2oure 
for: Women. 36 instructors. For Catal ‘ . 
4 Bt. Agnes hor © ‘0 ogue, address 


Lia a (YORK, K. Brooklyn, 429 Classon Ave. cor. 


ney St. 
= 2 P LANE AND MISS GOR: 
8 Boarding and Day School for You tle 


dies a Totter Tenth year begins Sept. 19, 








j PURMAN 
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j 
New York, Buffalo | 


YUFFALO SEMINARY. 


The forty-second year. For circulars address | 
Mrs. C. F. HARTT, i 
284 Delaware Ave. | 


New York, Long Islind, Garcen ¢ ity. 


PAUL'S SCHOVL PREPAR? 

for the best Colleges, Scientific Schoo * 
Business. Fifteen masters. Thoroughly equi 
laboratories and gymnasium. Military <irili ua 
U.8. Army Officer CHARLES STURTEVANT MOORR, 


A.B (Harv.). Head Master. 





New York, Geneva. bee y ts 
ELANCE Y SCHOOL FOR G/RLS.— 
For circulars address Miss M.S. SMart, I’rin, 
New York, Kingston-on-Hudson, E ; . 
“OLDEN HILL PREPARATORY 


School for Boys. Joun M. Cross, A.M., Principal 


New Yorg, Manlius. 
T. JOHN’S MILITARY SCHCOL.— 
Civil Engineering, Classical, Commercial, Spe- 
cial, and Preparatory Courses. Under Visitation of 
War Department and Regents of University of N. Y. 
Regular session begins Sept. 15. 
Rt. Rey. F. D. HUNTINGTON, Prest. 
Lt.-¢ ‘ol Wa. VERBECK, Supt. 

New York, Staten Isiand, New Brighton. 
Di: HAWKINS TRINITY SCHOG 
Sue's Boys.—Students received forthe summer ar 

d for college. 26th year begins Sept 2s. 

Few YORK City, 43 West 47th Se. 

DEMIC CLASSES FUR GIRLS - 
eparatory and Primary Departme nts Indi 
sm ineducaton. Spex ‘jal atiention to college 






















preparation. re teac hers in Modern Languages 
Gymnasium. es uel 
Mary B. W HITON, 1.5 and L 1s A. BANGS 
(formerly of 525 Park Aveaoue 
Naw Youk CITy, 63 Fil th Avenue 
YE MISSES GRAHAM S ¢ ‘ 
sors to the Misses Green). Esta 1 ed ip isit 


This school continues the careful trainiog aud a 
rvugh instruction in every department for which it 


has hitherto been so favorably kuown o7th year 
begins October 4. 
New YorK CiTy, Nos. t), 8, and 10 Bast 53d St 


WE REED SCHOOL - IVA ADIN( 
and Day School for Girls. Primary, Prepurato 


ry, Collegiate, and Special Courses. Miss Jcuia G 
McALLIsTER, Principal; Mrs. SYLVANUS R&ED, Visit- 
or. Twenty-ninth year begins Octuber 4, isv 
~~ New York Ciry, ts) West 48th Street, 

IsS SPENCE’S M4 KDING 


Day School for Gi ais” Primary, 
and College Preparatory Courses. Spe« 
admitted. No more than eight pupils c« 
class. 





ist.tute any 


NEw York City, 55 West 47th St. 

] ISS GIB: BONS SCHOO st RGIRLS, 
4 Sarnau H. EMERSON, Principal, will reopen Sep- 
temberws. A few boarding pupus taken 

New York Crty, Riverside sSta and 
sdth Streets 

te. MISSES EL} SCHOOL FOA 

Girls.—( Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brook 
lyn. ) 


Drive, 


~ NEw York C ITY, 32 and 34 E ast : 
APS RE SLES ARE 3 ed OM P 
SON’S Boarding and Day Schoo! for Girls reo 
pen Thursday, October 6, LSv2, 
NEw YORs, P ughke “oe e 
A vol. iz AN Hv VM {INSTITU 
““Yy oung ladies may take th 


course, or prepare for col ege 
care. 


7th St 








Saran V. H. BUTLER 


NEw bb IKK Saratoga S prings 


RY. —Superi wr faciliuiies for the Higher Sciences, 
L la ‘ . Painting, ; hetic 
Sih y Ps Set 4 







Philosophy, 
and social c 
dress 





b Pa.vory, sYm 
g£rouadcs Special care « 
exin September 


lastam with 


Maw Yous. N agara Falis, 


Susp ension 


Bridge. 








Diy J AUX.—A PRO GAESSIVE 
School 1 under the militury system. A fitting 
school for b Well equipped, well endowed; fine 


grounds, $id a year. 


REGINALD HESER Con, Presid lent. 
»RK, Syracu-e, K) James Street 
YE GUVUDVEAR'S BOARD 
is, under the di rec tie > of the 
3 ‘came, will 
on addre ss 
Miss FANNY GOoDYEAR. 
Ne w York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. ; 
ING itNSTITUT# — PREPARES 
d ‘en Coll exe or Business. Summer session June 
19. Reopens Sept. 14; 3th year. Principal, J. M. 





New Yi 

ore as 
.? 

hool for Gir 


Mis<es Goodyear ar 
reopen Sept. 1, lsv2 





Nsw York, Tivoli on-Hudson. 
] RINI] } SCHVU —Li tA 
surroundings unsurpassed. Equipment com- 
—. Gymnasium, drill hail, bowing alie ys, ete. 
hor ugh preparation for college, scientific sc hoo is, 
or bus ness JAMES STARR CLARK, D.D.. Rector. 


TION and 





New Yor, Staten [sian West New rig 
bei’ {is ¥ 3S od 
* rated).—A Church Schoo the x s as 
tur Dboys; mill tary yetem, t s $ a . 
dent master! from ‘ i 4, OPN 
bridge, bu a Paris se and x et 
the mest tifu ear New York, w re ‘ 
vane ircular on application ev. a Ww w 
. D_D., Rector 
NORTH CAROLINA, ABhevillc 
INGHAM SCHUC ASIA d ) 
> in 1798—Maj. R Binham, A.M. LLD., supe 
Laeut. John Littie, U.S Tr Military Scieace and 
Tactics. , 
“ Bingham Schoo! stands pr ninent a x Boats 
efu Schouls for boys, « nis Wits th es 1 the 
Union,” — Untied 
NORTH Cak na, A 
"sit Fi 4 
/ Giris, 40 Frenc ‘ Avenue es M 
day, September ut 
Mrs Ma ‘ 
Ono, Ci mh: w i “ 
| Iss A ‘ \ 
4 Engli~h and ay & 
sep lem > aa a N 
tue it« rs r ¢ eA t 


Onto, C1 


:c.BRall 
AY ) 


Vi e s ? ROA 


] [SS AAMS 
4 Girls, Liddesadale Place, Avondale Family 











iimited. Ciroulars seat om appiicalio 
Ou 4 at 
SDEN t = ( . 
« iweifth ve ‘ ss t. ue h i Mile 
limited to le t r s™M ‘ 
UBIO, Cleveland 
(WOLLEGE FUN WOMEN Ci WEST 
Cc ern Reserve Universit assesses the bes acl 
ties amd conidit S e a 
tion gladiy give t ‘ AKLes F. TR Win 
Uno, & is 7. oA = 
S 
Classical Scho w \ x ‘ spe 
n Lan 2 € M Art, (ra 
al and Soctal ture. Pali te ) begina 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryon Mawr es fr 
IA YN MAW A CE Cu 
) for Women, offers graduate and ler 
ocvurses tn Sanskr Giteek, | Ma * 
lish, Anglo-Saxon, Fre h, Gid Pre 
nish, German, including Gothic a 4 High Ger 
man, Celtic, Hebrew, History, Political science 
sics, Chemistry, Biology, aud lectures Poilosopmy 
Gymnasium, with Dr. Sarwent’s apparatas complete, 
Fellowships (value $44)) in Greek, Enslish, Latin, 
Mathematics, Histery, and Biology Por Program, 
address as above 
ce ae a, Bryn Mawr 
WiN'’S DAY, BOARD 


ff fh 
‘ 


reopens se] t. 2 s 


PENNSYLVAN 





ae xe Prepara 
For circular aduress 


a,c 


ry Schooi 


Miss PLORENCR BALDWIN 


ester 
WENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACA 
aoe Sist year begins Septem er 14, Ist 
¥ Col. ere legTees iCiv.l hus ineering, 
wae 
rh ed Prepara Departmen 
4 wreulars of 
( Cc. E. HY t 
PENNSYLVANIA, Haveriord P.O 
A’iLALUA CUd Gs. 
Nine miies “er Me "h liadeiphia, 


Opens Yth mo., 


Sist 


ly to the secretary 


Haverfo ia i O., Pa. 











Papin ANIA, i-ogan. . 
,? 
PLL LA 
“W Boa di g hool and College Preparatory 
or Young Ladies establishe s Within eas 
for ¥ = ! tat J N 
access of hia, iww hours fro New York, 
Board al , tui tio n : OU per annu Jin. " rT catalogue, 
address 
PRIN Al, OF We FIELD.” 
PENNS FLVANIA, Orontz. 


WMBELTENHAM 


Philadeiphia, Bouns 
modio 


| ance limited to ov t 


us buildings and 


MILITARY ACAD#E 
my.—On the summit of the Chelten Hillis, near 
1 Brook route to New York. Com- 
extensive grounts. Attend- 

OYs. $550 per year: oo extras 

Joun CaLvin Rice, A.M., Principal. 


ligshtfal su ‘TO 
b ——~y elal 


li 


VALIA 
ed in 1885 
Boys and Young M 
pupils. The 


=) 
q/ 


MAR 


by Bryn Mawr 
examinations are h 





PENNSYLVANIA, 


‘ 


\% L¢ A SC fi 
a achool. Exceptionally 


ans n 
eare of younger boye 


xs 


PES NSYLVANIA, 
5128 Germantown Avenue, 


( 


Cha 
en 


el 


Philsdelphia, Bustieton 

Sc HOUVL. 1 higa-cla 
healthful location. De- 
Prepa esforany college or 
Number 


lilu= trat ed Catalogue 


CuHas. H. STROt 
F. Ek. MOULTON 


Philadelphia, 


7.2 wtn 
; Prins. 


Germantown, 


HMOUUL, ESTABLISH- 
rtered in 1887. A School for 
Will receive fifteen. resident 


Annual Kegister, with .uli tuformation, 
sent on appl.cation. 
GirORGR A, PERRY, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
202, 204, 


A.M.., 
Philadelphia 


Head Master. 
Germantown, 


335 W. Chelten Ave. 
| ZSS ,& 
LV ing and Day School.—24th year. 
Jollege. 


STEVENS’ BOARD 
“ Approved” 
The Bryn Mawr entrance 
in the school by an examiner 


from the college. School certificate admits to Vassar. 
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MacMILLAN & Co.'s NEw 


Books. 


NOW READY: A NEW NOVEL 
By RUDYARD KIPLING ann WOLCOTT BALESTIER. 


THE NAULAHKA. 


A Story of West and East. With Rhymed Chapter Headings. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 


‘*The book is full of wonderful and unique charm. The fierceness and the fascination of the life of India, the splendors, the myste- 
ries, the passions of the Orient, are depicted with a power and a skill which disarm criticism.’’—Boston Courier. 





‘ By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
BALLADS AND BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


*,* ‘Ballads and Barrack-Room Ballads,’ Mr. Kipling’s new volume of verse, in addition to the 
pomes contained in * Barrack-Room Ballads,’ also includes a number of ballads now published for the 

t time and not included in any other collection of Mr. Kipling’s Poems. ‘ Ballads and Barrack-Room Bal- 
lads’ is issued only with the imprint of Macmillan & Co. 


PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. New Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
LIFE’S HANDICAP. STORIES OF MINE OWN PEOPLE. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 





NEW BOOKS BY MR. WILLIAM WINTER. 


SHADOWS OF THE STAGE. 


By Wiritiam Winter. Uniform with the new edition of ‘Shakespeare’s England.’ 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


GRAY DAYS AND GOLD. 


New and Revised Edition. 18mo, cloth, gilt, '75 cents. 


“* This book, which is intended as a companion to ‘Shakespeare’s England,’ relates to the gray days 
of an American wanderer in the British Islands, and to the gold of thought and fancy that can be found 
there. Mr. Winter's graceful and meditative style in his English sketches has recommended his earlier 
volume upon (Shakespeare's) England to many readers, who will not need urging to make the acquaintance 
of this companion book, in which the traveiler guiies us through the quiet and romantic scenery of the 
dag. eg tA with a mingled affection and sentiment of which we have had no example since Irving’s 

a ation. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND A New | WANDERERS. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


and Revised Edition. 18mo, cloth, gilt, 75 cents. 


*,* Also now ready a new edition, on large paper, limited to two hundred and fifty copies, of the 
works of Mr. William Winter. The volumes are printed on laid paper, with ample margins. rice, $2.00 


MACMILLAN’S DOLLAR NOVELS. 


Uniformly bound in cloth, price $1.00 each. 
THE THREE FATES. | GRANIA: The Story of an Island. 


By F. Marton CRawForp. } By Hon. Emtty Law ess. 


THE HISTORY OF DAV!D GRIEVE. 


By Mrs. Humpary Warp. 


MARZ10’S CRUCIFIX. 


By F. Marion CrawForp. | 


THE HOMES AND HAUNTS OF ALFRED LORD 
TENNYSON. 


By Grorce G. Naprer, M.A. Printed on Japanese vellum. With 20 full-page Illustrations and 78 in the 
text. Limited edition, 8vo, $14.00. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS of CHARLES SAMUEL KEENE 
of “ Punch.” 


By GrorGr Somes Layarp. With Portrait and numerous reproductions of the artist’s sketches. Royal 
8vo, $8.00. 


ADVENTURE SERIES, NEW VOLUME. 


MISSING FRIENDS. 


Being the Adventures of a Danish Emigrant in Queensland, 1871-1880. With Illustrations, large 12mo, 
$1.50. 








Just Published. Third Edition. 6 Vols., $20.00, 


The Dialogues of Plato. 
Translated into English. With Analysis and Intro- 
ductions. By B. Jowett, M.A. Third Edi- 
tion. 5 vols., Revised and Corrected through- 
out. 8vo, gilt top, $20.00. 





Just Published. With Maps. 8vo, $2.00. 
The Barren Ground of North- 


ern Canada. 
By Warsurton Pree. With Maps. 8vo, cloth, 
$2.00. 


Neohellenica. 

An Introduction to Modern Greek in the form of 
Dialogues containing Specimens of the Lan- 
guage trom the Third Century to the Present 
Day. By Professor MicHaEL CoNSTANTINIDES. 
Translated into English in Coilaboration with 
General H. F. Rogers, R. E. 12mo, $1.90. 





The Odyssey of Homer. 


Edited by Artaur Piatt, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 12mo, $1.25. 





A History of A:sthetic. 
By BernarD Bosanquet, M.A. (Oxon.), Hon. LL.D. 
(Glasgow), formerly Fellow of University Col- 
lege, Oxford. 8vo, $2.75. 





Helen of Troy. 

Her Life-and Translation. Done into Rhyme from 
the Greek Books. By ANnprEw Lana, Some- 
time Fellow of Merton College in Oxford. Anew 
set forth. 16mo, 75 cents. 





Essays on Heredity and Kindred 


Biological Problems. 
By N. Avuaust Weissman, Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Freiburg. Vol. II., $1.30. 





The Livery Companies of the 


City of London. 

Their origin, character, development, and social 
and political importance. By W. Carew Haz- 
uitr. With 2 colored Plates and numerous Il- 
lustrations. Super Royal 8vo, $10.50. 





Just Published. 8vo, $3.75. 


Dictionary of National Biography. 
Edited by Stpney Lez. KENNETT—LAM- 
BART. Vol. XXXI. 8vo, $3.75. 


*,* Send for Macmillan’s Descriptive List of New Novels for Summer Reading, which includes the latest works of Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
F. Marion Crawford, Rudyard Kipling, W. Clark Russell, J. Henry Shorthouse, Hon. Emily Lawless, Henry James, ete. 


MAcMILLAN & Co., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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YORK, THURSDAY, JULY l4, 


The Week. 


Gov. Pattison of Pennsylvania has done 
well to call out the entire division of the 
national guard of that State to restore or- 
der at Homestead. There has been some 
disposition to criticise him for not having 
taken such a step sooner, but fair-minded 
people will generally feel disposed to the 
conclusion that deliberate action was quite 
as wise a policy. The strikers have now 
had every opportunity they could ask to 
put their side of the the 
public and to make their disposition clear. 
The stand which they taken is 
fully understood, and their contention is 
universally recognized as untenable and 
intolerable. Everybody who believes in 
the reign of law sees that there is only one 
thing to be done, and that is to end the 
anarchy of the situation at 
Homestead, to restore the works to the own- 
ers of the property, and to protect them in 


case before 


have 


present 


their right tooperate them. If Gov. Pattison 
had rushed some troops to the scene of 
the trouble the moment he heard of the 
collision on July 6, there would 
been more or less questioning as to the 
rights and wrongs of the question at issue 


have 


and as to the necessity or wisdom of his 
action. Now the public sentiment of the 
entire nation will unquestioningly sustain 
his course, and the strikers will have no 
moral support in making any opposition 
to the troops. 


The principal reason for fearing that the 
Stewart Silver Bill might pass the House 
was, that it might go through in the sud 
den access of hope and frenzy caused by its 
Then, 
too, there was for a time a feeling on the 
part of Republican members of the House 
that they must do nothing to make the 
financial record of the Republican Senate 
worse than that of the Democratic House, 
and that, therefore, they had no special 
interest in voting against the bill. But the 
two days’ filibustering of the anti-free-coin- 
age Democrats gave opportunity for a lit- 
tle cool reflection on the folly of the course 
of the men who were willing to wreck 
their party for the sake of an individual 
advantage, and there is every sign now 


unexpected success in the Senate. 


that reason is resuming her sway and that 
the billhas nochance of passing. Even if the 
bill be brought to a final vote, which now 
seems improbable, the honest-money Demo 
crats count upon a majority of twenty 
five against it. On the whole, the Demo 
crats appear to be successfully fighting off 
this attack of midsummer madness. 


The perplexity of the free-silver men in 
the House over the repeal of the Sherman 





} quence of 
| 


The Nation. 


! 
Act of 1890 is due partly to political and 


They 


see that as it is, in the opinion of good law 


partly to economical considerations 


yers, at least doubtful if the Stewart Bill 
does not deprive the notes issued under the 
act of 1890 of their legal-tender quality 
they 
Harrison, who 


have made it easy for President 


is astute both as a law 
yer and as a politician, to veto the bill 
as being an act of 
out committing himself in the least on 


repudiation, with 


the free-coinage question. The attempt 


of Mr. Harrison's Republican enemies to | 


‘‘put him in a hole,” would therefore be 
foiled, while the sincere silver-men would 
be no nearer their end than before. As to 
the economic argument, the anxiety of the 
advocates of free coinage that the Govern- 
ment should not deprive the notes issued 
under the act of 1890 of their legal-tender 
character is not due to any tenderness for 
the national credit, but to a fear that this 
would result in a contraction of the cur 
rency, the very thing which they are mak 
ing all the trouble about, and which they 
are constantly denouncing as a 
Really it makes little difference whether 


crime 


these notes retain their legal-tender cha 
racter or not. If they are absolutely an 
nulled, the currency is contracted sudden 
ly to the extent of $60,000,000, or whatever 
the amount of these 
If, which is the most 


notes may now be 


reasonable supposi 
Ist) makes 


} 


tion, the repeal of the act of 
the notes no longer legal tender, but 


eaves 


them the obligations of the Government, re 





deemable in coin on demand, they are good | 


enough money for anybody, and will cit 
culate as freely as national-bank notes 
But, and this is the 
silver-men, 


real difficulty of the 


f these notes redeemed 


1 are 
they cannot be reissued; so that reduction 
of the 


easy, if 


volume of our currency is made 


There 


for reissuing one 


not inevitable 
no shadow of authority 
of these notes that 


into the Treasury 


had found its way back 


" 
resident 


The chief result up to date of nt 
Harrison’s ‘‘ personally conducted” cam- 
paign has been a cheapening of the Chair- 
manship of the National Committee such 
as has never been seen before 
it has been hawked 

calculated to make 


man refuse to touch it, 


The way 
about is ingeniously 
any 


_ 


and it is no wonder 


that Senators Aldrich and McMillan are | 


reported to have done so. One conse 


these successive declinations 


| appears to have been to cause the President 


to show to that 
unrighteousness which he 
was so virtuously turning his back upon. 
A faithful 
ephemeral Chairman Campbell as coming 
on Wednesday week from a conference 


considerable deference 


mammon of 


Republican organ described 


with Mr. Harrison, met at the White 
House door by W. W. Dudley (who, 
having got as far as the door, may 


would be | 






soon hope to be invited to dinner 

joined by Dick Quay, and driven to the 
house of the latter's father Thence he 
betook himself to the President's inner 


sanctum again, to report the advice of the 


greatest polilactans of the age wmnd shortly 

| emerged with the announcement that he 
Was going to consult wit! ertain per 
sons in New York Wethink tl Hien 
Thomas C. Platt will discern here a veiled 
allusion to himise What t neral 
effect of all this maz ivring will be upon 
the better class of Republicans may be in 
ferred from the following 1 irks of tl 
New Bedford Ve 

** The spectach hel United 
States runni a } t ‘ Attiy nm for his 
OWN Freclection Is not an altos t Ae, Ska 
sight. He is, of cour low eXatnpe 
of Governors and Senators and Representa 
tives, not to speak . ry 
officials, of both ‘ . \ t 
eritici-m of it ey s tot 
and inconsister s “ k : M 
Harrison's best fr “ i sel 
if he would let \ ’ 

Those persons w sincerely think that 
President Harrisot Ss given the country 

asafe, clean a stration we it te 
themselves to rea ® report of the Pen 
sion Of Investigat ( mittee. This 
report does n k to the davs of Cor 
poral Tanner nd is therefore incommlet. 
} ¢ +? : ‘ . 

‘ ss ’ in eve;ry ne w 
reads it blush for his ntry The cor 
ments of Ju Wi er, the author of the 
epor ive \ TV t ] we regret to 
“iN mut ft s ik I t! nisel Ves 

\ . 
A clerk w is iccod be Comm Sa 
s ner ] tun I itt State 1 by Seere iry 
Nol { t { that w ? h wiishe to 
see the s f the ¢ miss er, he und 
him durir ! rs on three succes 
sive days at the pool-rooms of a notorious 
gambling place ompanied regularly by 


; & spectai examiner 


in the Pension Office, 


and sometimes bv two other examiners. 


| This young Raum was proved to have ac 


} . . . 
cepted a bribe for getting a man a place in 


j science fund 
self respecting | 





Pension Office, the being 


the 
personated by an 


applicant 


ther person in the ex 


before the civil-service exa 


amination 
miners. Young Raum was also proved 
to have pocketed money sent to the ‘‘con 
. Under the advice of counsel 

charges 


had 
this Raum, he hav 


he declined these 
Three old 
made charges against 
tried to blackmail upon one of 
them, were forced out of the Department 
upon manufactured evidence 


to reply to 


soldiers, however, who 


ing levy 


Cor mis- 
sioner Raum himself charged one of these 
men with so that 


delaying a pension 


‘an old soldier 


grave” 


now lies in a pauper's 
by reason of this wilful delay. 
The report of the investigating committee 
on this matter is almost too shocking for 
belief. They find that the old soldier was 
dead before the case wes put in the hands 
of the maligned examiner, and that the 





20 


Commissioner knew it, so that he mali- 
ciously bore false witness against his sub- 
ordinate. 








We cannot here go into full details of the 
Committee’s findings against Raum. He 
has, they allege, employed deserters from 
the army as clerks; he has at least tolerat- 
ed scandalous immoralities between cer- 
tain chiefs of division and their female sub- 
ordinates; he has dismissed employees for 
reading newspapers that criticised the ad- 
ministration of his office; he has plotted to 
injure the reputation of a Congressman 
who was active in the investigation; he has 
supported his employees in their refusal to 
give information to the investigating com- 
mittee; he has refused to explain how it 
was that a pension attorney endorsed his 
note for a large amount, which note 
he did not pay, although he advanced 
many thousands of cases in which this 
attorney was interested; he has, in fine, 

_as the Committee charge, ‘ prostituted 

his office for the purposes of private gain, 
prostituted his office for political purposes.” 
Secretary Noble’s conduct has been such 
as to make it probable that Commis- 
sioner Raum has been kept in office by 
the command of President Harrison. This 
policy of maintaining bad men in office 
was Gen. Grant’s political ruin, but he did 
nothing worse than what President Harri- 
son is now doing. Gen. Grant, moreover, 
was a simple-hearted soldier. President 
Harrison is an astute politician and also 
an elder in the Presbyterian Church. 


The Tribune gives prominence to a decla- 
ration made by the editor of a Kansas 
newspaper, hitherto Democratic, that he 
will not vote for Cleveland, but will vote 
for Harrison. His argument is entirely 
logical, but we think that a little reflection 
would have led the Tribune to avoid 
publishing it. The editor’s reasons for 
changing sides are, first, that Mr. Cleve- 
land is bigger than his party, from 
which we may infer that he regards 
Mr. Harrison as exhibiting different pro- 
portions. In the second place, Mr. Cleve- 
land is admired by men like Mr. George 
William Curtis, the inference from which 
is that Mr. Harrison is not admired 
by such men. In the third place, Mr. 
Cleveland is a free-trader, while the Kan- 
sas editor is a protectionist, as to which 
we have only to say that though Mr. 
Cleveland cannot, if he would, give the 
country free trade, Mr. Harrison is the true 
candidate of those who want more tariff 
taxation. In the fourth place, Mr. Cleve- 
land is a gold-bug, while this editor be- 
lieves in free coinage, indicating that he 
hopes for better treatment for silver at the 
hands of Mr. Harrison than at those 
of Mr. Cleveland. In the fifth place, 
Mr. Cleveland believes in reforming the 
civil service, the editor holding to the 
doctrine that the spoils belong to 
the victors, and therefore preferring 
Mr. Harrison. In the sixth place, Mr. 
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Cleveland vetoed the Pension Bill which 
Mr. Harrison signed, and which will cost 
the country thousands of millions of dol- 
lars before we are through with it. Final- 
ly, the Irish dynamite element detests Mr. 
Cleveland, and so do the adherents of 
Tammany Hall, both these elements pre- 
ferring Harrison. 


It isdoubtful if a stronger array of ar- 
guments in favor of Mr. Cleveland’s elec- 
tion has been presented by any of his sup- 
porters than this which the Tribune lays 
before its readers as matter for encourage- 
ment to Republicans. They are invited to 
exult in their candidate because he is a 
submissive party man, because the most 
cultivated element in the community 
does not admire him, because he may 
sign some silver bill satisfactory to the 
free-coinage faction, because he is no 
civil-service reformer, and because he 
will attract the votes of the O'Donovan 
Rossas and of the adherents of David B. 
Hill. This is one of the most extraordina- 
ry combinations of attractions that have 
ever been offered to the Tribune’s consti- 
tuency, and, were it not for the saving 
feature of Mr. MHarrison’s undoubted 
protectionism, we should incline to the 
opinion that many worthy people, upon 
perusal of the Kansas editor’s encomium, 
would decide to cast their votes for Mr. 
Cleveland. 





The unique religious convention which 
held its sessions in this city last week 
was very much in evidence by force 
of numbers, if nothing else. There was 
something comic in the persistent incredu- 
lity with which hotel proprietors and rail- 
road managers received the requests 
made of them to provide accommodations 
for an army of thirty thousand delegates. 
They had apparently measured the affair 
by the standard of the dwindling ‘‘ May 
anniversaries ” and other religious gather- 
ings of the sort, and almost too late woke 
up to the fact that the enthusiastic and 
irrepressible young men and women of the 
Christian Endeavor Society meant what 
they said when they declared their in- 
tention of descending upon this city in 
midsummer 30,000 strong. The result has 
been that railroad trains have been crowd- 
ed and stalled and hotels and boarding- 
houses taxed in a wholly unprecedented 
way. Moreover, the youthful vigor and 
high spirits of the delegates, and the 
hearty and unquestioning faith which 
they displayed in the power of their organi- 
zation to conquer all obstacles, united to 
make them an altogether new species of 
attendants on a religious convention. A 
hardened politician is reported to have 
said, as he saw delegation after delegation 
of blooming maidens file down the street : 
**T tell you that if the Christian Endeavor 
Society continues to send such delightful 
specimens of young American womanhood 
into New York, they will own this town.” 





Everybody must sympathize with the 
young ardor and uncalculating devotion 
thus banded together for worthy purposes, 
and also be glad of all the good the Society 
has undoubtedly accomplished. Yet we 
presume that it will scarcely bring on 
the millennium prematurely, or will, in 
the long run, take a place in the religious 
history of our times as anything more than 
one of the long list of organizations supple- 
mentary tochurch work and life. We think, 
too, that those thoughtful people within 
the churches who have gravely questioned 
some of the Society’s methods, have not 
been without reason for their doubts. 
The Society has probably owed a large 
part of its success to the social attractions 
it offers to young people in the churches, 
who have found in it a new outlet for the 
youthful spirits which the popular re- 
ligion of two generations ago aimed to 
suppress, but to which church life nowa- 
days seems bound to give play to the full. 
The rise of such a society to such power 
as it now has, witnesses to profound modi- 
fications in the prevalent religious con- 
ceptions. Conservative church people 
may be pardoned for doubting whether 
the new impulsive type of Christian 
character promises as stable and _ rea- 
soned a religious faith and practice as 
were the fruit of older methods. More- 
over, it is the testimony of some who have 
watched the workings of the Society from 
the inside, that the rule requiring every 
member to speak or pray at its meetings 
results too often in a forced and formal re- 
ligiosity unpleasant to contemplate, in the 
young above all. Such things as their 
“sunrise prayer-meetings” at six o’clock in 
the morning seem either to speak of a 
desire to have a frolic in connection with 
such a service, or to lean to the notion 
which attaches special merit to vigils and 
ascetic practices. However, we do not sup- 
pose that such defects in the organization 
prevented anybody from perceiving its 
good qualities, or from taking a kindly 
interest in what was, in some ways, the 
most remarkable religious gathering ever 
held in this city. 





The expiration this year of copyright on 
four famous novels comes to illustrate 
afresh the ethics of international practice 
in respect of literary property. ‘The 
Scarlet Letter’ went out of copyright 
early in the present year, and two or 
three cheap editions promptly appeared on 
the American market. In England, how- 
ever, the event passed without notice, as 
the book had long since yielded the Eng- 
lish pirate all the booty that could be 
wrung from it. On the other hand, 
American publishers are not affected by 
the knowledge that copyright on ‘ Da- 
vid Copperfield,’ ‘Pendennis,’ and ‘Al- 
ton Locke’ ends with this year. Each 
of those volumes has been so freely ap- 
propriated in this country that the ces- 
sation of the author's rights in it will 
not influence its future price with us. 
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But in England, where might has not been 
right in this matter, a keen competition 
is looked for publishers, 
ral of whom are understood to be pre- 
pared to flood the market, at the earliest 
moment allowed by law, with cheap edi 


among seve- 


tions of the popular books mentioned. 


It is impossible to appreciate to its full 
extent the calamity at St. Johns without 
noticing the fact that for all trading and 
distributing purposes that city was the 
colony of Newfoundland. In population 
alone the city comprised one fifth of the 
colony’s total inhabitants, and the appeals 
for relief estimate that the 
swept the city Saturday 
homeless nearly half of its inhabitants 
be 


fire which 


on rendered 


Such a stroke as this would ruinous 


to a prosperous and growing commu- 
nity, but, as it happens, the colony 
of Newfoundland has for years been 


struggling with adversity. The codfish 
trade, the mainstay of Newfoundland’s 
industry, has been falling off, and fisher 
men must nowadays sail a long distance 
out on the Banks, or up to the coast of La 
brador, in order to get the fish that have 
deserted the near-by waters. The colony’s 
debt has been rapidly increasing, and the 
railroad, in whose construction the debt 
has thus far failed alto- 
gether to bring about the promised de- 
velopment of the interior. In 1886 Mr. Har 
vey, the geological expert of the colony, 


was incurred, 


prepared at the Ministry’s request an inge- 
nious pamphlet setting forth the colony’s 
great resources in coal, timber, and farm- 
ing lands. The hopes aroused by its pub- 
lication have been completely disappoint- 
The coal 


ed. and forests and arable soil 








are all there, and in some future stage 


of the continent’s history may be of im- 
mense value, but there is clearly no pro- 
fit in working them now. 
within easy distance of the city were offer- 
ed to anybody who would clear them, at 
but in the 
of this offer emigration from the colony 


face 


thirty cents an acre, 


has grown steadily larger. The worst 
effects of the great fire are likely 
to come from the permanent giving 


up of their local business by the 


chants of St. Johns. 


mer- 


The borough and such of the county 
elections as have thus far held in 
Great Britain to that 
Gladstone cannot secure a large and trust- 
worthy majority in the new Parliament, 
and that the best he ean now hope for is a 


been 


seem indicate 


narrow margin in his favor. Moreover, 
this small majority, if he finally secures 
it, will be composed of heterogeneous ele 
ments, and cannot be depended upon for 
effective support. It is perfectly obvious 
that home rule has lost much of its former 
hold on the public mind, and it is exceed- 
ingly doubtful whether Gladstone will be 
able to carry through any home-rule mea- 
sure. The Irish has 
steadily ever since the first unsavory dis 
closures regarding Parnell 


cause un 


? 
lost ground 


were made 


Crown lands | 


| of the Workingman’s Congr 


| thought 
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and the succession of bitter and bloody 
quarrels among his original followers 
ever since his downfall has dis 


gusted many who at first were inclined 
thos 


Wise 


to favor home rule. Even 
who still believe that 


necessary, and inevitable, the old enthu 


among 


home rule is 


siasm in its favor has steadily grown coo 

until their equanimity will not be greatly 
disturbed if it should prove that it must 
be again postponed. While the analogy 
is, of course, not complete, the feeling in 
many minds regarding this issue has come 
to resemble much that which character 

izes many Northern people in this country 
regarding negro suffrage in the South—a 
mood in which they frankly concede that 
the to 
where they have a majority, but pract 

cally they are not disposed to complain if 
this right is denied 
untit 


theoretically blacks ought ru 


them so long as they 


seem so as to exercise it. It 


now 
must be said, however, that Parnellism as 


a brute force has nearly reached the 


vanishing point, only tive members of 
Parliament remaining, and two of these 


being due to Tory help 


Among the most striking results of the 
recent municipal elections in France 
the success of the Socialists in several im 
portant cities. They are put in complete 
Nar 
What they think of 


their victory may be gathered from the 


power at Marseilles, Roubaix, Toulon, 
bonne, and Toulouse. 


terms of one of their posters, reproduced 
in a French paper: 
a 








means that Labor is at last conscious of 
its power and rights, and is decided ¢ ree 
them, crying out to its exploiters: ‘Yor iz 
isended. ltis 1, who pri who st i 
administer all; first the ¢ ul irds 
the State.’ ’”’ 
In keeping with this is the declaration of 
the Socialist Mayor-elect of Roubaix, whx 
said to a reporter: ‘‘We are going to put 
in force, as far as possible, the programm 


which all the candidates on 
ticket and 
cured them their election 


mans 


signed 





entire 
of realization, he replied that he did, 


the programme capable 


and 


| that he was convinced that it would be in 


| force 


‘*in its entirety ” before the end of 


his term of office, and that ‘to the great 


ant 


satisfaction of our fellow-citizens This 


| and a semi-annual distribution to ti 





programme, it will be remembered, calls 
among many other things, for one free meal 
- 


l public s« 


a day for children in the hools, 
em of 
shoes and clothing; an eight hours’ day 
with a minimum of wages to be fixed by 
the City Council; free medical treatment, 
and drugs at ‘‘ reduced prices"; free legal 
advice from judges in all “litigation in 
teresting workingmen "; free lodging and 
food for ‘‘travellers and 


a fixed residence in 


laborers without 


search of work We 





application of 


Germany are = ¢ 
Brooks in the / Journal for J 
Under the new svstem of State insuran 
laborers who are sick are entitled to sick 
pay, and this provision is appar hav 
ing a deleterious influence upon the health 
of the comm tv WW I ! t ii 
tive for ben very eas t 
igine as ht { . i rt ft be 
& symptom of ser i *% and fur 
| thermore the verv act f attend to 
imagined s s ise is { 
make them real \ rding! s reat 
amount g * n atu s reported as 
taking place ( rers 
ind all sorts t 1 r f{ i! 
proposed Ss ! 
that doctors w ur { { 
hearted sl 1} \ v 
tosickness. | ' MY . 
to sucl ml s Tis af An 
other prox t " 
SICK- Dav } 7 
re lly ~ k f I i 
nd. besides v { 
who report t | { ‘ 
tion ist eX \ ye ! 
provided ended ¢ ’ ’ 
cient ind: : k ‘ n shirk 
labor ™ itis t t i 
startlu at this f red OSs 
among work? 1, Val fron rt My 
per n cas x | 
Mr I ks . it ©N} SS Ss 
of I nd oficers 
t t aN ha 
i ‘ = weaknes It 
mi i : ‘ \ is a} pie 
1 na e tha “ support 
} self if } S hers w ! for 
] What is 1 4 i han this 
increase Lsickness is that of acci 
nts. The dk ne of ontributory negli 
gence not beingay lunder the new law 
the number of a lents, in spite of the 
troduction of saf iards for dangerous 
machinery, tends t ncrease The gene 
ralimpression derived from Mr. Brooks's 
extended study of the situation is that 
whi it may be practicable for trade 
unions, the members of which are directly 


against fraudulent 


to check 


in guarding 
claims for illness those who are 


disposed to cheat, this task cannot be per 


formed by the general Government. This 
lesson is offered to the English by Mr. 
Brooks in view of the State pension 
ing schemes that are in so much 


favor there; but it seems probable that 


nothing will satisfy those who advo- 


| cate these measures except their own ex- 


| perience. If 


| to the operation of 


| 


should say that the enforcement of a pro- | 


| 


gramme containing such features would | 
bring about the greatest ‘satisfaction’ 


on the part of all the Mayor's fellow-citi 
zens who never pay any taxes. 


that of other nations were 


regarded, we might suggest an inquiry in- 


our pension law, un 


| der which most of our old soldiers have 
discovered that it is impossible to earn 
their own living, and now seem to believe 
that the country owes them support 
whether they are able to earn it or 


not 





wail 
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THE MERITS OF THE HOMESTEAD 
TROUBLE. 

HARDLY any one who recollects the princi- 
pal struggles of recent years between 
workmen and their employers can have 
failed to be struck with the extent to 
which the Homestead laborers have ob- 
tained the sympathy of the classes socially 
above them. At the time of the difficulty 
between the Knights of Labor and the 
officers of the New York Central Railroad 
two years ago no such sympathy was felt. 
When the Reading Railroad and the Chi- 
cago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad had 
their struggles with their men, the senti- 
ment of the well-to-do was on the side of 
the corporations. The same may be said of 
the coal-heavers’ strike at Hoboken, of the 
recent pavers’ strike, and of the lockout of 
the housesmiths. The issues in the present 
strife are not different, to the superficial 
view, from those of these previous contro- 
versies, but it is apparent that in this case 
the employers receive at the most a rather 
grudging recognition of their legal rights, 
while the strong support of an earnest pub- 
lic opinion is denied them. 

What is the cause of this different attitude 
of the public? So far as the employers are 
concerned we do not see that anything is said 
against their treatment of their men. The 
village of Homestead is described as made 
up largely of houses owned by their work- 
men, their mills are fitted with all the 
most improved contrivances for manufac- 
turing steel with the minimum of human 
exertion, they have recognized the great 
union of their men, the Amalgamated As- 
sociation, and they have for a long time 
accepted a scale of wages satisfactory to 
this union. These wages, too, are appare nt- 
ly very high. The table given in the Ameri- 
can Manufacturer shows wages ranging 
from two dollars up to more than fourteen 
dollars for twelve hours’ work. In some of 
the Pittsburgh bar-mills, it may be said in 
corroboration of these figures, the proprie- 
tors report the average wages of rollers as 
over fifteen dollars a day. These wages have 
been increased in recent years by improve- 
ments in machinery that make labor more 
effective; and though they may increase 
indefinitely with the price of the product, 
they do not fall when it falls below a certain 
point. The reduction of this minimum was 
justified by the steady decline in the price 
of steel; it affected in any event not more 
than one-tenth of the men at the Home- 
stead works, and even after this reduction 
the wages earned will generally, owing to 
the increased output, be greater than when 
the scale was signed. The only other 
point involved was a change in the date 
when the scale should expire, the em- 
ployers, for business reasons, desiring the 
beginning of the calendar year, the men 
preferring the 30th of June, because they 
regard it asa more favorable time for a 
strike should they decide upon one. But, 
accepting the contention of the-men, there 
was certainly nothing outrageous in the 
claim of the masters. 

On the other hand, the workmen pre- 





sent no argument in justification of their 
action, of any validity either at law or in 
morals) They practically assert that the 
mills are their property, and not the prop- 
erty of those whose money built them. 
They profess to be protecting this proper- 
ty, but by preventing the owners from 
using it they destroy its value, It is not 
the material substance that gives its value 
to property, but the use that is made of 
it, and so far as making use of the proper- 
ty at Homestead is concerned, the owners 
of it would be as well off with a grant of 
land in the moon. The motive of this ac- 
tion on the part of the men is to make 
it impossible for any man to work in these 
mills unless they give him permission. 
This work they have monopolized through 
their Union, and they mean to maintain 
their monopoly. In acting upon this mo- 
tive they fired upon the Pinkerton men— 
for it seems to be clear that the first shots 
came from the shore—and thereby took life 
without justification. They were where 
they had nolegal right to be ; they fired with- 
out the excuse which the law recognizes, 
and the best that they can say for them- 
selves is that they were acting in defence of 
a claim to deprive rich men of their prop- 
erty and poor men of their right to labor. 
The Pinkerton men, on the other hand, were 
lawfully landing upon ground which they 
were employed by the owners to guard, 
and they fired only in self-defence. That 
they can honestly plead that they were in 
fear of their lives is amply shown by their 
subsequent fate, which rivals in horror 
that of the captives taken by our aborigi- 
nes in their wars. Upon the whole, it 
must be said that the conduct of these 
Homestead workmen is utterly unjustifia- 
ble legally, and atrocious morally; all that 
can be said for them being that they have 
not been guilty of the crowning folly of 
destroying the works which have furnished 
them support. 

How comes it, then, that these men have 
secured so large a measure of public sym- 
pathy ? We believe it to be because the 
country is at last awakening to the infa- 
mous abuses which go on under the name 
of ‘‘ protection.” With a misguided patri- 
otism, our people have consented to a fiscal 
system supposed to enable struggling in- 
dustries to get a foothold in this country, 
and they now see that their mistaken gene- 
rosity has resulted in putting the Govern- 
ment into the hands of a ring of enormous- 
ly wealthy and wholly unscrupulous men. 
Protection is very well as a theory; but 
every one knows that what it means in the 
concrete is that a number of manufactur- 
ers agree upon such a tax as they think 
will compel their fellow - citizens to 
stop buying foreign goods and buy of 
them, which agreement is enacted by Con- 
gress. The people are induced to tolerate 
this sort of legislation by the claim of the 
manufacturers that it is intended for the 
benefit of their workmen, and this claim, 
in common estimation, establishes a part- 
nership between these parties. The im- 


plied terms of this partnership are that 





the profits derived by the manufacturers 
from tariff legislation shall be shared with 
their men; and when manufacturers fall 
back upon their legal rights and say that 
they will discharge whom they please, and 
employ whom they please, and pay what 
wages they please, the feeling is irrepres- 
sible that they are stating their true posi- 
tion, and that their plea for American la- 
borers was a mean and contemptible pre- 
tence, designed simply to enable them to 
enrich themselves by utilizing the credu- 
lous patriotism of the American people. 

Upon this point Congressman O'Neill of 
St. Louis makes some observations that 
deserve the attention of protectionists. He 
says : 

‘*Some of the newspapers fling at Senator 
Palmer because he said that the men hada 
right toemployment. Now, haven’t they, if 
this theory of protection amounts to anything? 
The high-tariff men say their tariff is to pro- 
tect American laborers. Why haven’t the la- 
borers a right to demand the benefits of pro- 
tection if itis kept up for them? If the coun- 
try passes laws for the avowed purpose of pro- 
tecting labor, why can’t it see that the men 
reap part of the results ?"’ 

The sympathy felt for the Homestead 
laborers, therefore, is due to a feeling 
that their employers pleaded a partner- 
ship with them when they persuaded the 
people to tax themselves for the benefit of 
their business, and repudiated it when it 
came to the division of the spoils. But 
there is more in the matter than this. It 
shows the miserable results of the funda- 
mental principle of protection, that the 
Government is to be used to benefit one 
class of citizens at the expense of another. 
The power in the hands of men of great 
wealth is already so great as to be regarded 
with jealousy, and when this power is em- 
ployed, as for more than thirty years it has 
been employed by the ironmasters of Penn- 
sylvania, to regulate the fiscal policy of the 
United States in their own interest, it be- 
comes detestable. 


SENATOR PALMER ON THE RIGHTS OF 
LABOR. 
THE Senate took up the Homestead riot as 
a subject of discussion on Thursday, on a 
motion of Senator Peffer to appoint a 
select committee of three to investigate 
Pinkerton and the Pinkerton men ‘“‘since 
their first appearance in the United 
States to the present time.” In the 
course of the debate Senator Palmer 
of Illinois took very advanced positions 
on the labor question, which must lead 
him into the ranks of the Bellamy na- 
tionalists if he is not there already. This 
is rather surprising to people in the East, 
who had come to regard Mr. Palmer as 
rather conservative in his ways of think- 
ing, he having voted against the disor- 
ganizing schemes of the silver-men in the 
Senate, and having taken the decisive step 
at Chicago which made the nomination of 
Cleveland certain. It becomes necessary 
to examine Mr. Palmer's arguments in de- 
tail, and see whether they are supported 
by the facts of the workaday world, and 
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where they would lead us if they were 
carried into execution. 

The first thing that strikes us as open to 
objection, or wholly condemnable, is the 
Senator's habit of sheering away from his 
own conclusions as soon as he comes in 
sight of them, and taking refuge in glit- 
tering generalities of speech. Thus, after 
contending powerfully for the laborer’s 
right to be hired and to remain in the ser- 
vice of the employer he has chosen—this 
being, as he acknowledges, a new class of 
rights springing out of the changed rela- 
tions of men and things—he does not tell 
us where the laborers’ pay, or the manu 
facturers’ profit, if any, is to come from, 
or how either the one or the other is to be 


ascertained and adjusted. Upon these 
points he takes refuge in the phrases 


‘‘reasonable compensation” and ‘‘ reasona 
ble profits,” as though there were stan 
dards on file somewhere by which these 
could be determined, and also resources 
out of which they could be paid. 
Palmer knows, as a lawyer, that all dis- 
putes about reasonableness which cannot be 
settled privately by the parties must go 
Therefore his idea is that 


Senator 


before a jury. 
the new order of things that has been ush 
ered in lately, requires a jury trial to de 
termine the reasonableness of both wages 
and profits. 


The Bellamy Nationalist party, anti- 
cipating the law’s delay in such cases, 


knowing that the laborers might starve 
and the manufacturers be ruined while 
waiting for the verdict, have run ahead 
and lodged in the cerftral government 
the whole power to regulate these matters. 
Seeing, furthermore, that no power can 
compel an employer to pay what he 
has not got, or for that matter what he 
says he has not, they provide that the 
Government shall so regulate all employ 
ment at the fountain-head that there will 
be just enough of everything produced to 
satisfy all reasonable wants and nothing 
over, and so that all shall be willing to work 
the requisite number of hours per day at the 
particular trades requisite to satisfy all 
wants. The Bellamy programme is at 
least comprehensible. That it is unwork- 
able on any such planet as that on which 
our lot is cast is the opinion of all the re- 
cognized thinkers who have taken the trou 
ble to look into it, but it is at least possible to 
see what it means and where it brings us. 
This is more than can be said for Senator 
Palmer’s plan. The Socratic dialogue, if 
applied to him, would drive him straight 
into the Bellamy camp or into that of the 
Socialists of the school of Marx. When 
once there, he would be asked to show 
where the State is to find means to pay 
the workman’s reasonable compensation, 
or the wonderful men to work the compli 
cated machine by which all persons are 
to have their reasonable wants satisfied, 

These would not be the only questions 
confronting the honorable Senator 
people would want to know at what pre 
cise time, or about what time, the new or 
der of things was ushered ir by virtue of 


Some 
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answer = Is, 
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which the Homestead rioters had a right 
to take possession of the property after | 
they had struck or been locked out. Upon | 
this point Mr. Palmer was more emphatic | 


j 


than lucid, saying: 


‘*T maintain, therefore, that at the time of 
the assault upon these people at Homestead 
they were where they bad a right to be; they 
were upon ground they had a right to defend. 
Do you ask me if these men may by force take 
possession of the property of another? No. 
They were conducting themselves in the line 
of their rights, as I understand them. Busi- 
ne-s Was suspended, and these men were sim- 
ply awaiting a settlement of the disputed ques- 
tions between them and their employers 

‘*Mark me! I maintain the right of owners 
of property to operate it at ther will. I main- 
tain the right of the operative to assist in its 
operation. I maintain the right of both par 
ties to reasonable compensation for their ser 
I maintain the right of these laborers 
to continuous emp!oyment, dependent not up 
on the will alone of the employer, but depend 
ent on the good conduct of the employees.’’ 


vices. 


If there is such a thing as the right to 
seize other people’s property and to com 
mit an assault, it must be of very recent 
birth. Indeed, we gather from the tele 
graphic report of Mr. Palmer's speech that 
these rights are still inchoate, but are on 
the point of being established. Whether 
they are to be tixed by act of Congress or of 
the several State Legislatures, or by judi 
cial decision, or by common consent, is 
still uncertain. It is to be hoped that 
when the time comes for defining them, 
they will not be restricted to dperatives 
in iron raills, but will be made general, 
so that, for 
ina harvest field or on a cotton planta 


instance, if the hired men 


tion are not satisfied with their wages, or 





if their employer discharges them for any 
reason, they will have the right to seize 
the farm and commit an assault on the 
farmer’sfamily. Such rights could not be 
restricted to any class without producing 
a hateful aristocracy. The waiters in a 
dining-room ought to have the right to 
seize the hotel, subject, of course, to the 
owner's right to keep it and operate it in 
These two rights, being 
somewhat conflicting in any imaginable 
state of the law, the result would probably 


his own way. 


be a smashing of the crockery and a bill | 


for damages. Who ought to pay the bill 
would be a difficult question to answer, 
but not ditticult than a hundred 
others that Senator Palmer raises 


more 


OUR VARIEGATED CURRENCY. 

THE letter from the Erentng Post's London 
financial correspondent which appeared 
on Saturday, describing the apprehension 
felt in that city about the effects of our 
silver showed a certain confusion 
in regard to our silver paper money, 


laws, 


| which is shared to a large extent in this 


The letter said: ‘‘ We should 
like to know whether these ‘legal tenders’ 
of the New York reserve banks) are silver 
or solely greenbacks.”” The 
that what are technically 
‘‘ silver certificates " are not a legal tender. 
But it is probable that the London idea of a 

silver certificate” includes the ‘‘ Treasury 
notes " issued under the Silver Law of 1890. 


country 


certificates 


| cates 
}on the dk posit ‘ 
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The so-called Bland Bill of 1878 provided 


that the holder of silver dollars issued 
under that act (the dollars being legal 


tender) may deposit them with the United 


States Treasurer or any Assistant Trea 
surer and receive in exchange “certifi 
cates,” which shall be receivable ‘* for 
customs, taxes, and all public dues 

These are the technical ‘silver certifi 


cates,”’ and there are outstanding of them 
$326, 680, 803. 


The law of IS provides that the 
silver purchased by the Treasury under 
that law shall be paid for with ‘sil 


These notes 


ver bullion Treasury notes 
made ai full legal tender, and it is 
provided that, 


banking 


are 
When held by any na 


tional association they may 


be counted as apart of s law 
ful reserve There are outstanding of 
these notes 898,051,657 It is these ‘trea 
sury notes, prol ably, which the Londen 
financiers have in mind in the connection 
referred to. It may be added that the law 
provides that these notes shall be redeem 
ed on presentation ‘in goldor silverco 
This is supplemented by the statement 


that it is “the established poliew of the 


United States to maintain the two metals 





on a parity with each other upon the pre 
sent legal ratio, or such ratio as may be 
provided by law Then « es the fur 
ther statement that after July 1, 1891 


much af 


only so silver purchased 
under the act shall be coined as 
may be necessary to provide for the 
redemption of the Treasury notes.” More 
over, the Treasury Department issues 


* United States certificates of deposit for 


legal-tender notes,” and these certifi 


issued 


may be, and in fact are, 


f greenbacks or of silver 


|} Treasury notes under the act of 1890, or 


}of mixed 





There 


about $16,000,000 of these certi 


parcels of both are 
ficates in 
the bank reserves of the whole country 
A glance at our 
and then, is 


economic science 


variegated currency, 
both in 
and in the evolution of 


now a useful | 


sson 


public opinion. It consists of the fol- 
lowing things : 
(1.) Gold coin This is the foundation 


of the whole. Everything else rests upon 


it, including the standard silver dollar. 


The gold dollar is the ‘‘unit of value,” and 
the only one known to the law. The 
meaning of the phrase ‘unit of value,” 
since the silver dollar was reintro 
duced into our coinage in 1878, seems 


valua- 
tions, the rating of foreign coins, and 
other technical matters. Inasmuch as gold 


to be restricted to custom-house 


is the only thing in our variegated curren- 
cy that stands on its own bottom, it results 
that gold bullion answers the same pur- 
pose as gold coin for monetary uses. 


(2.) Standard silver dollars. 


There are 
about $60,000,000 of these in actual circu- 
lation, answering the same purpose as 


small notes. The remainder of the silver 


dollars, about $347,000,000, are held in the 
Government storehouses, most of them 
being represented by— 
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(8.) Silver certificates. According to the 
latest report there were, as stated above, 
$26,680,803 of these in circulation, and 
there can be no more of them. These 
pieces of paper are not legal tender. 

(4.) Greenbacks. These are the legal- 
tender notes issued during the war, 
amounting now to $346,681,016, of which 
about $100,000,000 are held by the national 
banks as a part of their reserves. No 
more can be issued. 

(5.) Legal.tender notes under the act of 
1890. These are issued in payment for sil- 
ver bullion bought by the Government 
under said act at the rate of 4,500,000 
ounces per month. With silver selling 
at 87 cents per ounce, the monthly output 
of notes would be about $3,900,000. This 
is a continuing operation. The whole 
amount at present is, as we have said, 
$98, 051,657. 

(6.) National-bank notes. These amount 
to $167,000,000, or thereabouts. They are 
not legal tender between individuals, but 
are such at all national banks, each bank 
being required to receive them at par for 
any indebtedness due to itself. 

(7.) Gold certificates and legal-tender 
certificates. Not in general circulation. 
They are issued by the Treasury on the 
deposit of gold, or of either kind of legal- 
tender notes, for the convenience of 
banks. 

(8.) Subsidiary coins. These itis not ne- 
cessary to describe. They include every- 
thing less than a dollar that circulates as 
money. They are not legal tender beyond 
five dollars. The Treasury redeems them 
in legal-tender money whenever requested 
to do so. 

The act of 1890, as already said, declares 
that it is the established policy of the 
United States to maintain the two metals 
on a parity with each other. This 
amounts to a direction to the Secretary 
of the Treasury to redeem every- 
thing that comes to him for redemption 
in gold, except the notes of solvent na- 
tional banks. When a bank becomes in- 
solvent, he must redeem its notes also. 

Inasmuch as the whole structure rests 
upon gold, the question may be asked, Why 
do we have all these variations of cur- 
rency? Why not have what other nations 
have, viz., gold and bank notes, or gold, 
Government notes and bank notes? The 
answer is that we have had a majority of 
members of Congress during the past 
fourteen years who have imagined that 
taking gold from the people by taxation 
to buy silver bullion with, and then coin- 
ing this bullion into dollars and selling 
them back to the people at 100 cents each 
in gold, would cause the people to have 
more money in their pockets. This is the 
cause of our variegated currency. The 
experiment has been tried so long, and 
with such disappointing results in the way 
of filling people’s pockets, that some ob- 
servers think the end of it is not far dis- 
tant. 
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THE BURDENS OF THE PRESIDENT. 
It is disappointing, in view of Secretary 
Tracy’s commendable action concerning 
appointments in the Brooklyn Navy-yard, 
to find him making a long speech upon 
the duties of the President without re- 
ferring to the relief that might be had 
through a reformed civil service. Per- 
haps Secretary Tracy is too honest and 
too loyal to express views that might 
seem to reflect upon the practices of his 
chief, but he certainly failed to recognize 
the irresistible suggestion of his facts. He 
computes the number of postmasters to be 
appointed by the President at over 3,000, 
and the total number of offices to be filled 
by him at 4,556. The Presidential post- 
offices fall vacant at the rate of 800 
a year—Secretary Tracy does not estimate 
how many of these are due to partisan 
removals—and for every office there are 
as a rule many applicants. The next 
President will have to fill on an average 
more than four offices on every business 
day during his term, which certainly ought 
to leave him time to do nothing else. 

But the President, after considering the 
merits of a dozen or twenty applicants for 
oftice daily, must during the year pass 
upon some 550 applications in behalf of 
citizens who desire to have not more to do 
with the Government, but less—the peti- 
tioners for pardon. He had also to inform 
himself during the Fiftieth Congress con- 
cerning the 1,824 acts and resolutions which 
that body submitted for his approval. His 
duties in connection with the Cabinet are 
not insignificant, as may easily be ima- 
gined if we think of President Harrison 
repressing the warlike ardor of Secretary 
Tracy, gently correcting the errors of 
taste of Postmaster-General Wanamaker, 
or diplomatically guiding the exuberant 
impetuosity of Mr. Blaine. He must, 
in theory at least, feel a certain respon- 
sibility for committing the expenditure 
of a hundred and twenty or thirty mil- 
lions a year to the hands of Corporal Tan- 
ner and Gen. Green B. Raum. He must, 
if required, shake hands with every Ameri- 
can citizen who visits Washington; he 
must give and attend dinners and recep- 
tions, must occasionally write a letter, go 
to church, inquire after the health of his 
family, and if possible secure a little time 
for sleep. 

With slight exception, Secretary Tracy’s 
suggestions of relief do not seem to be of 
a nature to lead to any improvement in 
the Government. It might be practicable 
to allow applications for pardon to be dis- 
posed of according to the recommenda- 
tion of the Attorney-General, but we do not 
see how this practice can be constitutional. 
It is probable that as a matter of fact these 
applications are disposed of in some such 
way, but it would require a constitutional 
amendment to give the practice legisla- 
tive approval. Much the same may be 
said of the practice of accepting the re- 
commendations of heads of departments 
and others specially informed as to ap- 
pointments to office and as to the merits 





of statutes. This is done now because it 
is impossible for the public business to be 
done in any other way, but it cannot be 
formally recognized by legislation without 
conflicting with the letter of the Consti- 
tution. 

As to the proposal that the appointment 
of officers to the Presidential post-offices 
should be made not by the President but 
by a subordinate, the remedy is worse than 
the disease. So long as the President can 
be held directly responsible, some kind of 
decency in the matter of removals and 
appointments may be exacted by pub- 
lic opinion. But if the President is 
able to say to an indignant citizen, ‘I 
have nothing to do with these matters; 
you must go and see Mr. Clarkson about 
them,” reform will be impossible. Re- 
sponsibility would be effectively divided, 
and where it is divided it does not exist. 
To adopt this measure would be to increase 
enormously the power of the party organi- 
zation, which is the very power that in- 
telligent reformers all over the country 
are doing their best to limit. 

The true line that reform should take is 
indicated by the circumstances of the case. 
It is physically impossible that President 
Harrison should have direct personal ac- 
quaintance with the citizens of Texas and 
Oregon and Maine. If he has to appoint 
a postmaster in one of the towns of these 
States, he is necessarily obliged to consult 
with some of their citizens in order to learn 
the qualifications of applicants. The most 
conveuient way to do is to act on the 
recommendation of Representatives or 
Senators from the different States. They 
at least know something of the applicants, 
while the President knows nothing. The 
practice is convenient, and, from a party 
point of view, desirable; but the objections 
to it are notorious. Yet unless some other 
practicable means of enabling the Presi- 
dent to judge of the merits of applicants 
is devised, the present system will con- 
tinue. 

The remedy is not far to seek. First, 
the four years’ law should be repealed, so 
that vacancies should not exist until there is 
a realneed fora change. Then, when new 
postmasters are required, let them be nomi- 
nated by the people directly interested. The 
Post-oftice would be quite as well served by 
men chosen by the people who come in daily 
contact with them as by men selected 
for political considerations, and it admits 
of no question that in towns of moderate 
size intelligence is sufficiently advanced 
to prevent the general recommendation of 
unsuitable postmasters. Other functiona- 
ries have little to do with the people, but 
the postmaster meets them daily face to 
face. They are personally interested in the 
selection of such functionaries, and they 
are entitled to have something to say about 
it. It is frequently the case that appoint- 
ments are determined by the petition of 
persons using a particular office, and all 
that is necessary is to regulate this prac- 
tice by law. The Department should be 
left free to refuse an appointment for 
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specified reasons, but in default 
the appointment should go to such men as 
are desired in particular localities. The 
requirement of a proper bond and the re- 
tention of the right of dismissal for cause 
would protect the interest of the Govern- 
ment, and the right of petition for the re- 
moval as well as the appointment of post- 
masters would protect the people. 


THREE YEARS OF REPUBLICAN FI- 
NANCIERING, 

THE 380th of June brought to a close the 
third year of control of the national finan- 
‘ces by the Republican party since its last 
accession to power. A review of the 
financial methods and results which have 
marked this period of three years is natu 
rally suggested at this time. 

The great question which troubled Sec- 
retaries Manning and Fairchild and, fora 
time, Windom, was, what to do with the 
enormous Treasury surplus; the thing that 
puzzles Secretary Foster is, how to stave 
off a little longer a Treasury deficit. On 
June 30, 1889, the surplus available cash in 
the Treasury was $127,000,000; on 
30, 1892, Mr. Foster reports his net cash 
balance at $26,692,377, of which $14, 224,- 
714 is in unavailable subsidiary coin. The 
surplus is gone, sure enough. Fairchild’s 
$127,000,000, together with $247,000,000 of 
surplus added in three years a the $54, 
000,000 of the bank-note redemption fund 
turned over to the Treasury by the law of 
July 14, 1890, has come down to $12,000, 
000; and how even that narrow balance on 
the right side has been artificially obtained 
we shall presently show. The Republicans 
have found the surplus so much “ easier 
to handle than a deficit,” in Col. Fred 
Grant’s historic phrase, that it has alto 
gether disappeared under their expert ma- 
nipulation, and they will have a 
chance to try their skill on a deticit. 

In his annual report for 1887, Mr. Fair 
child passed in review the various expedi 
ents for preventing taxation from exceed- 
ing the expenditures of the Government. 
He mentioned: purchase of the interest- 
bearing debt, larger expenditures by Gov- 
ernment, reduction of taxes. To the first he 
gave a qualified approval, as the main in 
strument then within the power of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, pointing out, 
however, that the apparent saving of in- 
terest was really a losing transaction to the 
people, ‘‘the measure of loss being the 
difference between the worth of the use of 
the money to them and the interest saved 
on the bonds cancelled.” He 


June 


soon 


inne 


‘I cannot believe that unselfish statesman- 
ship will adopt the second expedient, viz., the 
enlargement of Government expenses simply 
to expend money raised by taxation, when the 
public weal does not otherwise call for the ex- 


penditure. Every dollar taken by taxation 
from the man who has it employed in a busi- 
ness which the natural wants of the commu- 


nity call for, and carried into the Treasu Iry, 
even if at once paid out again to satisfy obliza- 
tions created by Jaw in excess of the al thy 
needs of the Government, is a doliar used to 
~~ labor and to impoverish 
p e.’ 


His natural conclusion was that reduc 
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tion of the 
the only fit remedy for the 
threaten the country.’ 

What 


revenue from taxation ‘‘is 


evils which 


methods have the Republicans 
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followed in their too successful reduction | 


of the Treasury surplus? First, the pur 
They chose that 

that Secretary 
Windom, in his first annual report—that 
for 1889—declared that ‘it 
wrong to take money from the people for 
the 
only about 2 per cent. of interest, when it 
is worth to them perhaps three times as 
much in their business. 


chase of national bonds. 
means in spite of the fact 


is manifestly 


cancellation of bonds, to the saving of 


It is rather through 
a reduction of customs receipts and inter 
nal taxes that an 
tion of money in the 


unnecessary accumula 
should be 


LSSY, 


Treasury 
avoided.” Between March 4, and 
October 31, Mr. Windom purchased bonds 
to the amount of more than $66,000,000, 
During the fiscal year 1889-90 he bought 
about $100,000,000 more. In th 
1890-91, $134,000, 000 addifional 
out for the same 
we acgount for 
about two-third 

$400, 000,000, of 
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over 
“which Republicans 
have had the disposal. rest has gone 
in that ‘ 
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which Secretary Fairchild could 
not believe in 1887 would be adopted 
‘unselfish statesmanship” as an 


dient for getting rid of the 


exp 
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against the Repul party for its ex 
travagance and incompetence in financial 


matters has been impaired, for Dem 
by the 


w’ratic 


uses, record of the present House 
Bill is a 


indefensible extravagance 


ts monstrous River and Harbor 


mece of 


all is said, apart from this iten 


appropriations by this Congress have 


been as economical as under ex 


ps ssible 


isting laws The pension laws eall for an 
appropriation of $150,000,000, and se long 
as no one can be found with nerve 
and patriotism enoug! t ring ring 


a repeal of the wasteful and demoralizing 





provisions of those 


to do but to vote the millions demanded 


Some other pieces of extravagant Republi 
ican legislation were deliberately made a 
‘continuing appropriation,” for the ex 





total ordinary expenditures of IS888—s9 | 
were $281,996,615; of 1891-92, $361,548 
669. Moreover, in the former year all 


appropriations latter, 
to Senator 


of the appropriations remain unpaid In 


were paid; in the 


according Allison, $87,000,000 
iSSS~—'S9, civil and miscellaneous expenses 


were $73,000,000; three vears later, $09, 


000,000. Then the pension bill was $87,000, 


000; last year it was $134,000,000, and next 


it will be $160, 000,000. These two items show 
the main and unjustifiable increase ; in the 
others—the outlay on the army and navy 
and the Indian service—the advance h: 
been no greater, perhaps, than the grow th 
of the country called for 

of in 


Secretary Fairchild’s last estimate 


and consequent 
surplus proved so accurate as to extort a 
compliment from his Republican successor 
in the Treasury Department Last De 
cember Secretary Foster estimated the 
surplus atthe end of the fiscal vear at 
$24,000,000. He ¥ $25,000,000 out 
as his surplus turned out to be 


was onl 


a deticit of over $4,000,000. A slight mis 


that will not disconcert a man 
rather 


mense 


of Mr. Foster's make-up, who is 
dwell upon the im 
forts to stave off the pay 


ment of $87,000, more, for which the 


success of his e 
my) 
laws have made the 
bills for that amount will finally be pre 
and must be paid 
by reflecting that perhaps the 
election will be over by that time, and then 
it will make no difference. 

It is only fair to say that the force of 
the argumént which might be made 


| of what 


press purpose of fastening the expenses 
} they entail upon a Democratic House For 
the lagt year the total amount of such 
permanent appropriations was $12. 
{86,808 Add that compulsory sum to a 
compulsory pension bill of $150,008 
and there is not much maryin left for 
economy 
SH ELECTIONS 

THe London mstituencies, Birmingham, 
Bradford, Bristol, Edinburgh, Glasgow 


Hull 
tingham, 
} 


Leeds, | 


Salford, Shettield, 


hester, Not 
and W 


ces Which, un- 


iverpool, Man 
over 


lampton, being all the pk 
der the existing distribution of seats, re 
turn more than two members each, will 


be represented in the new Parliament by 
Sixty-seven Conservative or Liberal Union 
e Rule Libe 
t change of 


time, not so many 


ists, as against forty tive Hon 
fwures show 


a grea 
sentiment since the 


yea azo, When the large cities were, 
with few exceptions, Liberal strongholds, 
constant to e party even when the 
rest of the country decided against it. 

fter the Tories, under the leadership 
of Mr. Disraeli, in 1868, by extend- 
ing the borough franchise, took 
their leap in the dark,” the cities 


above named, being then entitled to forty 
than 


only nine Con 


eight members, returned no less 
and 
Of course 


Liberal-Unionists on 


thirty-nine Liberals 


servatives the secession of the 
the Irish question 
has been in part responsible for the change 
that results in the return 
is practically a Tory majority 
from places which, less than a quarter of 
the 
than four Liberals for every Conservative. 


in sentiment 


a century ago, sent to House more 


In some places the opposition to home 


| rule has operated with most disastrous re- 


sults to the Liberal cause. In Birming- 


| ham it has wrought a literal revolution. 


Treasury liable. The | 


; but he comforts | 


Prior to 1886, the Radical metropolis of the 
Midlands had never returned a Conserva- 
tive to Parliament. 
their 
able, in 


So overwhelming waa 
that its Liberals were 
spite of the device to seéure 


majority 


minority representation contained in 
the Reform Act of 1868, to elect 
at every one of the three general 
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elections held while that act was in force 
all three members. Even in 1885 the 
Liberals polled 33,000 votes to 23,000 cast 
for the Conservatives—that is to say, as 
late as seven years ago it was relatively 
about as strongly Liberal as New York city 
is Democratic. Yet every representative 
in the new House, as in the one just dis- 
solved, will be a supporter of the Salisbury 
Government, and in the five divisions in 
which alone the Liberals ventured to make 
a contest, the Unionists polled 29,000 votes, 
as against but 13,000 cast for the Glad- 
stonian candidates. 

Still, strong as the Liberal-Unionists are 
in particular localities, their strength is by 
no means generally diffused, and it is 
usually great only in constituencies in 
which the united Liberal party formerly 
had a heavy majority. In many Conser- 
vative neighborhoods the Liberals are 
stronger than they were before the home- 
rule controversy arose. Warwickshire 
furnishes a curious illustration of this fact. 
There are, inclusive of the seven of Bir- 
mingham, ten borough seats in this county. 
In 1885 they returned 9 Liberals and 1 Con- 
servative. In 1892 they returned 9 Union- 
ists and 1 Liberal, and the lone Liberal 
comes from the same constituency which 
in 1885 returned the solitary Tory. The 
Liberals, overwhelmed everywhere else, 
have ‘gone to Coventry” and captured 
the borough from the Tories, who in 1885, 
when themselves as unpopular in the neigh- 
boring constituencies as the Liberals now 
are, found there a refuge. 


Exclusive of Birmingham, Glasgow, 
and Edinburgh, the Liberals in 1892 carry 
in the large cities three more seats than 
they did in 1885. Outside of the three 
places named, prior to 1885, other causes 
than Liberal differences as to Ireland 
must have been at work to reduce the 
Liberal strength. One of the first evi- 
dences of a coming change of opinion 
in the great centres of population was 
shown when in 1874 the City of London 
first became definitely Conservative—a 
faith in which it has since become more 
and more confirmed. It was principally 
due to this loss of the City that, even in 
1880, Mr. Gladstone did not get quite 
as many seats in the larger places as he 
had done twelve years before when 
his majority in the country as a 
whole was smaller. Still, in 1880 he 
carried 37 such seats, as against but 
11 held by Tories. The Redistribution 
Act of 1885 more than doubled the repre- 
sentatives of these places, increasing the 
number from 48 to 112. Had political 
opinion in them remained unchanged, 
this increase of their representatives 
would have added greatly to the Libe- 
ral strength. In fact, however, it had 
precisely the opposite effect, and 
instead of a Liberal majority among 
their members of Parliament of more 
than three to one, as in 1880, the 
Conservatives actually returned 59 mem- 
bers as against but 53 Liberals. Some 
seats were iost by the transfer, unéw 
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Mr. Parnell’s orders, of the Irish vote 
from the Liberals to the Tories; but, allow- 
ing for such losses, it is obvious that be- 
tween 1880 and 1885 there must have been 
a great change in the political opinions 
of very many of the voters in these cities. 

Whatever was the cause—whether it 
was disapproval of Mr. Gladstone’s 
management of foreign affairs, the in- 
creasing popularity of the Tory Democra- 
cy, or what not—the effect was indisput- 
able, and was not confined to the larger 
places. The British boroughs in 1880 
gave a Liberal majority of 149, and in 
1885 cut it down to 28. Had not the en- 
franchisement of the agricultural labor- 
ers brought about an equally striking 
counter revolution in the _ counties 
in which the Conservative majority of 
35 in 1880 was turned into a Liberal majo- 
rity of 75 in 1885, Mr. Gladstone would 
feated in the latter year al- 











seems likely to be a permanent 
new Parliament, although the Unio 
jority of 88 in them in 1886 will be red 
to about 18, there will still be, as com- 
pared with 1885, a loss of 23 seats counting 
46 on a division, and of no less than 80 
seats as compared with 1880. 

The elections give new proof that, in An- 
glo-Saxon countries at least, the size and 
enthusiasm of public meetings and the ex- 
tent to which the streets are thronged 
with cheering thousands furnish no safe 
indications of the real drift of opinion 
among the great mass of the quiet voters. 
Never was Mr. Gladstone more enthu- 
siastically received in Edinburgh than 
during the campaign just closing, and 
yet the result of the polling shows 
that his party in that city is not only far 
weaker than it was in 1885, before the 
home-rule controversy had divided it, 
but that, relatively at least, it has lost 
ground even since the general election of 
1886. The Scotch capital has always been 
a Liberal stronghold. It has, we believe, 
never returned a Conservative to Parlia- 
ment. In 1885, out of 27,271 votes polled, 
but 4,231 ballots were cast for Conservative 
candidates, although doubtless there were a 
number of Conservatives who, in the dis- 
tricts in which they had no party nomi- 


‘nee, voted for the Liberal candidates least 


objectionable to them, and thereby some- 
what exaggerated the apparent Liberal 
strength. In 1886, when Mr. Gladstone 
appealed to the country on the home-rule 
issue, the opposition vote more than 
doubled, rising to 9,768, while that of his 
supporters fell to 13,625, or only a little 
more than one-half of what it was but 
eight months before. In the last six 


years, to all appearances, the Liberals 
were regaining much of their lost ground. 
The single Unionist elected from Edin- 
burgh to the Parliament of 1886 became a 
convert to home rule, resigned, and re- 
contested his division in the Liberal in- 
terest, and turned a Unionist majority of 





690 into a home-rule one of 46. Now, 
however, when the final test comes, it ap- 
pears that, in the six years, the Gladsto- 
nians have increased their vote only 1,723, 
as against an opposition gain of 2,806. 
West Edinburgh has again returned a 
Unionist, while the Liberal majority in 
South Edinburgh, which in 1886 was 1,587, 
has been cut down to 220. 


THE “ AGAMEMNON” AT BRADFIELD 
COLLEGE, 
OxFoRD, June 25, 1892. 


THE valley of the Thames is never more full 
of summer than on these pleasant days of 
June, when the larks are rising from its hiils, 
and its hedgerows are filled with the staccato 
notes of the yellow-hammer. Suppose that a 
company of idlers are floating down the Isis 
from Oxford, and let one of them, grown 
tired of his narrow boat, make for the river- 
bank at Pangbourne. There—if his landing 
had happened last Tuesday afternoon—he 
might bave found me hurrying out of a dusty 
train which had left Oxford an hour before, 
and his more leisurely journey by water would 
ave been admirably in keeping with the rest 
of my expedition to Bradfield. From Pang- 
bourne we drove through pleasant avenues of 
limes, past little clusters of thatched cottages, 
and fields white with ox-eyed daisies or golden 
with buttercups. Before the fourth mile 
ended, we noticed on our right hand a pictur- 
esquely overgrown chalk-pit, and stopped a 
few minutes later at a wicket gate leading 
down into a second chalk-pit. But the place 
was so hidden and embowered by trees that 
nothing but a wooded slope appeared. 

At this roadside gate strange things were 
happening, for there seemed only one way of 
gaining admission to this English chalk-pit. 
You had to produce a square blue card upon 
which Greek words were written. As you de- 
scended the narrow downward path, ——— 
by overarching foliage, a cushion someh 
found its way into your hands, and then came 
a surprise. A sudden and sharp turn to the 
right revealed a crowd of people seated in a 
Greek theatre. Above them was the sky of 
England framed in by the branches of trees, 
but you and they seemed to be in another 
world. What could this countryside gathering 
be if not a festival-meeting held to honor Di- 
onysus in some rural township of Old Attica? 
We sat in circles around the altar of Diony- 
sus, there was no roof, there were no foot- 
iights, no stage paraphernalia to make us into 
workaday play-goers. The pleasant-man- 
nered boys in mortar-board caps and black 
gowns who had received and guided all com- 
ers, bore white wands which seemed to have a 
magical power to break down the barriers 
between past and present. 

Soon a signal was given by youthful trum- 
peters from the ledge above our heads; then ap- 
peared a priest at the door of the house of 
Atreus and Agamemnon which faced us. 
When he had commanded silence and disep- 
peared, Clytemnestra’s watchman began the 
tale of his year-long vigils on the palace roof. 
At last he espied the beacon from Troy, and 
his shouts stirred up a tumult within the house. 
In wild excitement youthful figures clothed in 
the graceful Greek dress darted from its doors 
across the stage, and were followed by women 
and older mer. As these retired, the music 
of a harp and a flute was heard, while the el- 
ders of Argos marched ir. Clytemnestra, is- 
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suing from the palace, found them gathered in 
the orchestra and confirmed the great news 
that Troy had fallen. The simplicity of the 
accompaniment to which they chanted their 
songs all in unison; their uncomplicated 
dances, which often recalled the rounds of 
May-day festivals—everything the chorus did, 
served to mediate between the drama in pro- 
gress and the assembly of holiday-makers, 
which was never allowed to fall away from 
the performance into the attitude of an “au- 
dience.” Like pious Athenians of old, we had 
each a part of our own in the function at 
hand. Thus a strange hold was given to the 
beauty and majesty of the story as it ran its 
course, and little if anything in the manner of 
the performance stood between us and that 
mysterious power which in this, as in all great 
Greek tragedies, conquers the spirit of man 
until he is possessed by an element larger than 
himself. The frank and youthful enthusiasm 
with which the boy actors of Bradtield threw 
themselves into their parts was rarely ill- 
judged, and served to bring out into bold re- 
lief the great outlines of the drama. Agamem- 
non arrived in his chariot with Cassandra 
cowering behindhim. Clytemnestra appeared 
and beguiled him, though loath, to tread upon 
the purple strewn by her maidens. The 
Chorus spoke often of forebodings which were 
shared by us all when, with a word for Cas- 
sandra, the king of men went in to his doom. 
Cassandra’s agony of prayer and her pro- 
phetic cries alarmed not the Chorus only, but 
all who were listening. When she also disap- 
peared, there was a universal shudder, so that 
we wondered to see how carelessly a “shiftless 
little swallow ” fluttered down from an over- 
hanging bough and perched for a moment on 
the peak of the house of Atreus. Then were 
heard groans and shrieks from within, and, 
just as the elders of the Chorus were about to 
dash into the palace, Clytemnestra appeared, 
flung open the doors, and stood exulting in her 
crime and pointing to her slain. 

The total effect of this representation of the 
“ Agamemnon” by Dr. Gray, Warden of Brad- 
field College, and his pupils, was more nearly 
that of an ancient Greek ceremonial perform- 
ance than anything which has yet been seen in 
our day. This is true in spite of details to 
which objection must be made. The rather 
theatrical and over-precious prettiness of the 
Apollo of the Belvedere looked uncommonly 
foolish when Cassandra turned toward it in 
anguish and prayer, and the spectacle of 
slaves, harnessed under the lash to draw in 
Agamemnon’s chariot, suggested the habits of 
Persian rule rather than any Athenian concep- 
tion of the heroic ways of the king of men. 
A lingering attachment to unreal traditions 
contined actors and supernumeraries to the 
stage, which was therefore very often unsuita- 
bly crowded when the orchestra stood compara- 
tively empty. It was strange to seea chariot 
and a band of returning veterans emerging 
from a narrow side door and blocking one- 
half of the raised stage when the outside ap- 
proach to the palace through the orchestra was 
open and unused. The stage at Bradtield had 
been refashioned for this play, and the old- 
fashioned notion (based upon a misunderstand- 
ing of Vitruvius) that the stage was some- 
thing more than a portion of the orchestra, 
raised more or less to suit the setting of the 
drama in hand, had apparently been aban- 
doned. Having gone so far, and not too 
far, like those who abolish the stage altogether, 
Dr.Gray might well have taken a hint from 
Dr, Dirpfeld, and could have increased the 
effectiveness of his stege-setting by making 





his actors use the orchestra as freely as his 
chorus used the stage. 

But, after all exceptions have been taken in 
detail, the wonderful impression made as a 
whole by the “Agamemnon” at Bradfield re 
mains. Only in such an open-air theatre can 
we feel to any full extent the deep religious 
undertone which characterizes every great 
Greek play. In such surroundings only will 
the powers of nature anciently personified in 
Dionysus weave themselves into the tragedi 
an’s story. It was therefore a most happy in 
spiration which led Dr. Gray to transform a 
corner of the demesne of Bradtield College into 
a Greek theatre. What he began in 1800 for 
the performance of the “ Antigone ” then given, 
he has now brought far toward perfection 
His guests at this year’s three performances 
have to thank him for the unique opportunity 
of witnessing a Greek dramatic service under 
just the circumstances and in just the posture 
of mind and body most favorable to the un 
derstanding of its Greek quality. Further- 
more, they owe to one much younger than he, 
who is a scholar-elect of Corpus at Oxford, a 
remarkable performance of the rdle of Cly 
temnestra. It was no fault either of the War 
den or of his pupils that we were rudely re 
minded of our latitude just when Aeyisthus 
entered at the close. A drizzling rain descend 
ed, and the spell was broken by the very el 
ments that had been weaving it around us, 
Let us hope they will be more propitious to 
day for the third and last performance at 
Bradfield. Louis DYER 


A GERMAN JACOBIN, 


PARIS, June 23, 189. 


‘A PRUSSIAN IN FRANCE IN 17 ; 
Lyons, Paris ’—such is the title given by M. La 
quiante to his translation, just published, of 
the letters of J. F. Reichardt. The name wes 
not altogether unfamiliar to me. Reichardt 
was in 1792 the principal writer in the Musica 


2: Strasbourg 


Journal of Berlin. His letters were published 
in two volumes in Berlin, at the end of 17 
and in 1793. And what volumes! The tith 
page of the first is adorned with a red liberty 
cap and two tricolor cockades; the author has 
adopted a pseudonym and calls himeeif * Frei 
These ornaments disappear, however, in th 
second volume, in the year 1703, the year 
excellence of the guillotine. The book has be 
come rare. Reichardt was accused of Jaco- 
binism, and lost in 17M his place of Capell 
meister to the King of Prussia 
France are those of a disciple of Rousseau, of 
a friend of France, of a friend of the French 
Revolution. He was brought up as a musi 
cian, and was appointed Cayellmeister at Ber 
lin at the early age of twenty-three; as such he 
was Director of the Italian Opera. In 1785 he 
visited Paris, with introductions from Gluck; 
he returned to Prussia, made several other 
journeys to France, and became a member of 
the French Institute. 

The correspondence now published begins on 
January 6, 17%, at Frankfort on the Main 
Reichardt meets several French émigrés and 
has very little sympathy with them; his heart 
is on the side of the Revolution. The German 
population of the Valley of the Rhine had no 
more sympathy than he for the émigrés. “In 
almost all the towns, but especially at Co 
blentz, the émigrés are obliged to pay double 
or treble, and always in advance; otherwise 
people refuse to lodge “r feed them.” The 
Prince de Condé, on leaving Speyer, said 
“This German rabble knows how to behave to- 
wards its little princes; it does not know how 
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when it has to deal with princes of the blood.” 
In the Palatinate, the French who had no domi 

cile could not remain more than twenty-four 
hours in the cities. “ Among the host of French 

men who established themselves in Heidelberg 
with their families when the agitation began 
in France, there are many whose ancestors de- 
vastated this country.” Reichardt speaks of the 
ruins of the castle of Heidelberg, and wonders 
what the French think who contemplate them 

At Bruchsal, the residence of the Bishop af 
Speyer, the émigrés were not tolerated. Rei 

charut has no sympathy for the ecclesiastical 
electors or the German princes. “Our princes 
ought to pray thatthe French do not cross the 
frontier. The peasants of the Palatinate and 
of Mayence say boldly: ‘As soon as the Freach 
come, we will join them.’ At Bruchsal the 
oppression is as hard as it can ever have been 


in France.” 


In January, 17, Reicharit is in Strasbourg, 
and puts a tricolor cockude on bis hat. He 
goes immediately tothe Club of the Friends of 


the Constitution, and makes the acquaintance 
of the supporters of the “good cause.” Among 
them was Schneider, who has since become 
legendary in Alsace. Born in Bavaria, he 


the order of the Re 


» af twenty lle was a good 


made himself a monk 
collets) at the 
speaker, and, taking the name of Fuloge, he be 
came preacher at the Court of Stuttgart and 
Professor at Bonn; the Maver, Dietrich, called 
him to Strasbourg, where he founded a paper, 
the Argus, and became the chief of the dema- 
gogic party, and upset Metrich, his protector. 
In U8 he was appointed public prosecutor, 
und acquitted himself of his functions with 
such ostentatious cruelty, vanity, and license 
that the Convention was forced to have him 
arrested and conducted to Paris. He bad the 
unpudence in his prison to say a word against 
Robespierre, during the trial of Dietrich, 
whom he accused with savage passion. Robe 
spierre sent the “German priest ” to the guiilo 
tine, 

It is curious to see Reichardt among Dietrich, 
Schneider, and others, before all these events, 

mversing quietly with Dietrich at the “ Frei 
} »)) 


burverstube, 


or applauding Schneider at the 
Club. Dietrich was a partisan of constitu- 
ional government. He was really for thirty 
months the master of Strasbourg; he opposed 
the Jacobins; he decided the local assemblies 
of Alsace to vote in favor of a monarchical 
constitution, and this vote was the signal for 
persecution. He was arrested, and died on 
the guillotine December 29, 1793. Among the 
men whom Reichardt met in Strasbourg was 
Marshal Luckner, a veteran of the Seven 
Years’ War. “Luckner, with his small sta- 
ture, his vulgar physiognomy, seemed to me 
pitiful. Think that this man, in this country 
of equality, where all decorations except one 
have been suppressed, wears three foreign or- 
ders on his breast.” Luckner was placed at 
the head of the Army of the North and gained 
a victory over the Austrians. This did not 
prevent him from being arrested and guillo- 
tined on the 4th of January, 1794. Again, 
among the persons of note whom Reichardt 
met in Strasbourg was the eldest son of Mar- 
shal de Broglie. Victor de Broglie had at- 
tached himself to constitutional ideas; he was 
matriculated in the Alsatian nobf'ity, as he 
had married Mile. de Rosen, who was de- 
scended from the Swedish Roseu, and had 
brought him a marquisate. Briglie did not 
go far enough in the revolutionary direction; 
he was opposed to the suspension of the King. 
He would not emigrate, however, as his fa- 
ther had done. He * as arsested in 1704 and 
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guillotined, at the age of thirty-seven, in 
1794, 

Alasce was less enthusiastic for the Revolu- 
tion than appeared at first sight. The old no- 
bility had always been very popular, as they 
lived among the people. ‘lurckheim was 
elected Mayor of Strasbourg in December, 
1792, by an almost unanimous vote. He was 
the chief of the aristocratic party. The pro- 
cureur-général-syndic (a sort of a prefect) 
was Levrault, who was hardly thirty years 
old, and whom Reichardt describes as a very 
superior man. He belonged to the Constitu- 
tional party, and in 1793 he had to flee to Bale 
to save his head; he became afterwards a 
great printer, and died in 1821, rector of the 
Academy of Strasbourg. M. Laquiante gives 
in his notes a very interesting letter of Mira- 
beau’s to Levrault written in 1788. He an- 
nounces in it the meeting of the States Gen- 
eral: “What I prophesied has happened; if 
you don’t want them, said I to the Govern- 
ment, on foot, they will come on horseback. 
What will they do? Many foolish things; but 
never mind. Nativns get into shape like chil- 
dren; they must have their colics, their tooth- 
aches, their wailings.” The civil constitu- 
tion of the clergy profoundly divided the Al- 
satians. Less than one-tenth of the Catholics 
consented to take the oath of obedience to this 
new Constitution; the non-jurors were thrown 
into prison, many of them died in the hulks 
at Aix or on the guillotine. Dietrich and his 
friends looked upon the non-jurors as mere 
fanatics; almost all the Constitutionals were 
Voltairians. The theatres are always repre- 
sentative of public opinion. Reichardt one 
day delights himself at an operetta, “Les Ri- 
gueurs au Cloitre.” Itis the history of a nun 
who is ill-treated in her convent because her 
love-letters have been found. The liberator 
appears in the uniform of an officer of the 
National Guard. He reads the decree which 
abolishes the monastic vows and takes the nun 
to her lover, a good patriot. 

From Strasbourg Reichardt went to Lyons 
by way of Colmar, Bale, Nantua. Some noise 
in the theatres, some bad patriotic plays, were 
the only marks of the political revolution he 
found in Lyons. He paid a visit to the Club 
of the Jacobins: “The company consisted of 
people of the lowest class; no debates, only de- 
nunciations and libellous calumnies. The 
whole thing seemed to us very disgusting.” 
The laboring population of Lyons took no 
part in these proceedings. 

In Paris Reichardt rushes to the Assembly, 
in session at the old riding-school of the Tui- 
leries. In the evening he goes to the Club of 
the Jacobins. He gives us portraits of Con- 
dorcet, of Vergniaud, of Brissot, and a few 
others. “Vergniaud, certainly the most seri- 
ous and the most vigorous of the popular ora- 
tors, has an unpleasant face, but one that bears 
the marks of force and energy. His whole 
person gives the same impression, though he 
is neither tall nor distinguished. Vergniaud 
dominates all his colleagues by his knowledge, 
his passion, his eloquence.” Reichardt, on 
the whole, though he was what the French 
call naif, and was led away by his great ad- 
miration for the French Revolution, is rather 
impartial in his judgment of men; he discerns 
the charlaty.n in Pétion, the Mayor. “In front 
of the procession walked, his hat under his 
arm, Mayor Pétion, a personage of a fine ap- 
pearance, with broad shoulders and a flat face 
showing as much vanity as phlegm.” He 
gives, moreover, in extenso, a speech by this 
Pétion, which 33 absolutely ludicrous. Rei- 
chardt is an admiyer of the Pére Duchesne, the 
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most popular paper of the time, which spoke 
the coarse language of the Halles. His letters 
read like newspaper articles, and, in my opin- 
ion, very poor articles; they have a sort of 
heavy stupidity which only at times becomes 
laughable, and their dulness is relieved here 
and there only by a little trait de meurs 
which is interesting as showing the temper of 
the people. 

It is clear to me that General Lafayette did 
not care to make the acquaintance of Rei- 
chardt, who made several attempts to see the 
General, but always unsuccessfully. He 
avenges himself by writing— 

“Notwithstanding all I have read and heard 
of Lafayette, I cannot form a clear idea of bis 
character. He is suspected by both parties. 
This is well expressed by an engraving which 

you see in every shop-window. Lafayette is 
anged; an aristocrat drags him by one foot, 
a Democrat by the other. . He has made 
himself odious to the Jacobins. . . . Such con- 
duct is not clever in a man who has, at least 
in appearance, the same object as the Jaco- 
bins, viz., maintenance of the Constitution, 
resistance to the machinations of the Court 
and of the émigré princes who wish the reés- 
tablishment of the oldrégime. . . . Sofarhe 
has too much liked to be spoken of and to 
tigure in the front rank.” 


Reichardt sides entirely with the Jacobins, 
though there remainsin hima certain fond of 
bonhomie and of good sense which comes out 
here and there. He blames the aristocratic 
men of letters who are not revolutionists 
—Marmontel, Suard, Barthélemy, Grimm. 
He puts on the red liberty-cap; he, however, 
describes Robespierre with some severity: his 
haughty demeanor, “his pale face, his sly 
look, render even more provcking the imperti- 
nence of his attitude.” He recalls Goethe’s 
epigram— 

“ Jene Menschen sind toll! So sagt ihr von heftigen 
Sprechern 

Die wir in Frankreich so laut héren auf Strassen 

und Plitzen. 

Auch mir scheinen sie toll; doch redet ein Toller 

in Fre:heit 

Weise Spriiche wenn, ach, Weisheit in Sklaven 

verstummt.” 

Sometimes Reichardt is well inspired; his 
final judgment on all he has seen is remarka- 
ble: “I am obliged to confess that the French 
nation is less enlightened thanI thought. The 
qualities which give it precedence over the 
other nations which I know, are more due to a 
happy natural disposition and to the gentle- 
ness of its manners than to intellectul culture.” 
He sees clearly that there are no real political 
convictions, no real devotion to the new Con- 
stitution. He deplores the lightness of mind 
which is a trait of the national character: “It 
is impossible for a young Frenchman to seize 
a serious idea conceived in a dry form.” He 
perceives that “the ignorance of the lower 
classes is incredible, and in the higher classes 
it is not rare to meet men devoid of any no- 
tions of the importance and government of 
foreign countries.” This picture, which is in 
the letter of April 2, 1792, deserves to be read 
in extenso; it is very exact, and, on many 
points, as exact in 1892 as it was in 1792. 


Correspondence. 





THE DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE FOR 
VICE-PRESIDENT, 
To THE EpiToR OF THE NaTION; 
Sm: I don’t quite understand your very 
complimentary reference to Mr. Stevenson, the 
Democratic nominee for the Vice-Presidency. 


Of course you recognize him as one of the 
leading officials in the Post-office Department 





under President Cleveland, and as a very ac- 
tive, handy man with the headsman’saxe. In 
fact, the only man who has ever kept up any- 
thing like his record was Mr.Clarkson. Out 
in this country we recognize it as a victory 
for the enemies of civil-service reform, al- 
though his probable part will be a minor one 
during the next four years. Isn’t there some- 
thing wrong about your notice ? 
Yours truly, E. G. Coo.ery. 
AURORA, ILL., July 1, 1892, 





[Nothing wrong, because we were speak- 
ing only to Mr. Stevenson’s personal cha- 
racter as vouched for by his political op- 
ponents ; and to his mental calibre, in 
striking contrast with that of his rival, 
Gray of Indiana. If we could also have 
praised his views of office-holding, we 
would have done so; but it is fair to re- 
member, even in his case, that the Admin- 
istration which he served found the civil 
service filled with Republicans almost ex- 
clusively, and barred to men of other 
party opinions and affiliations, and that 
Mr. Cleveland approved of an immediate, 
though not precipitate, series of removals 
and substitutions until something like an 
equilibrium as between Democratic and 
Republican incumbents should be reached. 
In this we consider he made a fatal mistake 
of expediency, as the good of the country 
demanded of him not an equitable redis- 
tribution of the offices, but an instant 
abandonment of the spoils system—i. e., 
so far as in him lay, the taking of all ap- 
pointments out of politics. Mr. Steven- 
son’s rectification inevitably paved the way 
for Mr. Clarkson’s, and what has been 
gained ?—Ep. NATION. | 





ROLLING-MILL PROTECTIONISM. 
To THE EpiToR oF THE NATION: 


Str: The average voter determines, it is 
said, the policy of a democratic country like 
ours; but what he really thinks and believes 
can only be determined on the day after a 
general election. A small section of ave- 
rage men, however, can be studied protitably, 
if one takes time. I have had the curiosity to 
study the political opinions of a number of 
rolling-mill protection Republicans with a 
view to finding out their actual private belief 
on the subject of the tariff. They consist 
chiefly of pecple employed in the mill or 
indirectly making a living therefrom. The 
majority of the club which in particular I stu- 
died have a fair commen-school education, but 
are unaccustomed to weighing arguments and 
debating questions logically. They are honest, 
thrifty, patriotic citizens, and the kind of 
people an innocent man would like to have on 
a jury where the merits of the case could be 
decided by the heart rather than by the head, 

The following is, I believe, a correct expo- 
sition of their views on the tariff and kindred 
subjects. 

(1.) The war is over and there is no imme- 
diate danger of a Southern invasion. (Still, 
the Democratic party, on general principles, 
may not be any too patriotic now.) 

(2.) The word protection means a great 
deal: people protect themselves from cold and 
rain, and we should protect ourselves from 
foreign competition. (Thisis a general under- 
lying idea and not tv be pressed too closely.) 

(3.) If the tariff is lowered, the mills wilh 
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close and we must starve. (This is a favorite 
scare argument, 
similar declarations, subsequent reduction of 
tariff, followed by increased output and ex- 
tension of mills, is useless. This argument 
works well with newly arrived Swedes, Poles, 
and Germans; the more [politically] ignorant 
the man, the greater its effect on him.) 

(4.) Granting that the manufacturers get 
higher prices for goods under a protective tar 
iff, it follows that, as they are thus enabled to, 
they will pay higher wages to their workmen. 
(This assumption that the manufacturer will 
pay more for labor simply because he has more 


Citing instances of previous 


money to his credit in the bank, is rarely 
stated in so many words; but a vague yet per- 
sistent notion often crops up in discussion, that 
the boss will “divvy up” the profits with his 
men; he ought to—therefore he will.) 

(5.) Statistics (source and trustworthiness 
unexamined) show that protected American 
workmen receive more money than free-trade 
English workmen. If we have free trade, we 
shall come down to their level. (Comparative 
purchasing power of money in dilferent coun- 
tries unknown, and comparison of wages be- 
tween free-trade English workmen and protect- 
ed Continental workmen suppressed or misun- 
derstood. ) 

(6.) The doctrine of protection is American 
and patriotic; the Stars and Stripes and a 
high tariff go together. Hurrah, boys, etc.! 
(Comment unnecessary. ) 

Generations to come will probably laugh at 
the above sophistries, as we now laugh at Sir 
Robert Filmer’s thesis. 

EDWARD L. MORSE. 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY IN TURKEY. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: My attention has been called to an ar- 
ticle in your issue of June 16 on “ The Troubles 
of Americans in Turkey,” which contains an 
implied censure of our State Department and 
of our present Minister in Constantinople. 
Without entering into a lengthy reply or an 
explanation of the causes of the present trou- 
bles (which I might do), I should like to say 
from personal information that the present 
Administration has not been less firm than its 
predecessors in protecting the rights of our 
missionaries in Turkey; and as for the effi- 
ciency of our present Minister, Hon. Solomon 
Hirsch, I am glad to state that he combines 
fine business qualities with a sound judgment, 
decision of character, and firmness of will, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that in point 
of ability he is far superior to any Minister 
that we have had in Constantinople for many 
years. In saying the above I feel that I am 
voicing the almost universal verdict of the 
American missionaries in Turkey. 

Very respectfully, 
is Ss 

CoL_umsvs, IND, July 1, 1892. 


OWEENEY. 


[We merely reported an express censure 
of the Administration, uttered by a high 
authority on Turkey, and took pains to 
disclaim for ourselves any means of judg 
ing either its conduct or that of Minister 
Hirsch.—Ep. Nation. } 


THE RUSSIAN PROFESSORSHIP. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE Nation: 

Str: As Mr. Dole and Mr. Wiener have 
seemed not to have grasped my exact meaning 
in regard to the Russian professorship, allow 
me to state my position with a little more 








The Nation. 


definiteness on the 
raised. 


points which they have 
I take them in the order in which they 
are printed in your issue of June 30, so far as 
possible. 

It is probable, as Mr. Dole remarks, that a 
professor of Russian would not be likely to be 
But it is 
what few pupils he had would go to him, pri 
marily, for the sake of acquiring a practical 


overrun with pupils. certain that 


working knowledge of the pronunciation and 
an ability to understand the spoken tongue, 
with a view to continuing their studies in 
Russia itself so soon as they should be qt 


fied to do so. 





I am assuming, of course, tl 


the supplementary study in Russia includes 
the merely superticial, polite acquaintance with 
the current literature for 


students in French, German, and other modern 


which university 
languages are prepared, as well as the mo 

profound researches which one in a thousand 
might feel 
the other languages mentioned. 


moved to make, as in the case of 
It is only when 
a student attacks the dead languages, such as 
Sanskrit, Latin, and ancient Greek, that these 
practical considerations can be set aside, and 
an American professor considered as permis 
sible. In short, with the dead languages, an 
American may be a very much alive, whereas, 
with the living languages, he is generally the 
deadest a teacher, and is responsi! le 
for the amount of ridicule which the 
American nation reaps abroad among cultivat 
ed foreigners, 


stupidity of 


sort of 
vast 


who cannot comprehend the 
learning 
from a native of the country in question 


language 


any except 
There is no necessity for the Russian pri 
fessor to be an adept in the pronunciation of 


anything except Russian. But the other lan 


guages and varieties of the Slav which I 
mentioned possess more or less lit ¥ monu 


ments, which he should be able to 1ead at first 
hand. Slight as is the difference ’ 
some of them, I name cultivated 


Russians of my acquaintance (not 


bet weet 
could 
to mention 
Americans) who are 
them. 


unable to cope wit! 


Some of my friends cannot read tl 
Slavonic, which is indispensable to a professor 
ship, though they understand the church ser 
Roman C 


vice in it, as Italian 


stand the Latin service, 
Others of my acquaintance cannot read Little 


Russian, and this sort of inability is so widely 





extented that Turg lated Little Rus 
sian authors into the ordinary Russian 

the benefit of his countrymen. The Imperial 
Geographical Society found it worth their 


while to send an expedition into the South- 
Little Russia, 


us), and make and publish 


western provinces Ruthenia 


they are synonym 








an immense number of folk-songs, ballads, and 
legends at the expense of the Gover it 
The same sort of material has been collected, 


to a greater 
the langua 


to be prett 





eties of dialect and tongue, for Prof. 
Francis J. Child's great work on the 
iss7, I 


fallads. Moreover, in Was invited by 


I 
I 
Mr. Justin Winsor to classify and prepare for 
ataloguing a vast mass of volumes, in all the 
ues, Which had long been accu- 
mulating in the Harvard Library, and lay ut 
lack of a 
I do not 
mention my own powers (which are somewhat 
Il am told by Russians) of reading 
all these things, with any personal aims or in- 
terested motives on behalf of any one else, but 
simply to prove that I know what I am talk- 
ing about. 





useless to every one for the 


person who could even essign titles. 
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in regard to the abun 
ire R issian professor 


will enjoy, after attending to his tiny flock, 


and the use which might be made of it, is 
also tru but his deductions in this case are 
as false as in the other \ Russian professor, 
properly qualitied by birth and vears of pre 


vious study at home, would, indeed, be capa 














ble of it his researches on the base of 
his past and gi the world something 
valuable. But wis an American to effect 
this \tte ‘ $ study abroad which 
Some As} ints Ww ex tt University to 
pay for—l ht make a begi provid 
ed he knew t ln ‘ i have mentioned to 
start wit for t ul part cf his 
work The ! s in this untry 
W h 1 | end ¢ sh even the rudi 
rie for hi ves t s are thos Har 
vard and Ya | ite | ne Schuyler 
ive ¢ rr la s i ate is col 
ection of | in t me: | La t aware 
that Cornell has attempted te it, or 
to compete with Harv \ n this 
ground When it comes to publishing, the 
Russian, by ‘ and custom, 
has so distinctly tl uivantage over the Ame 
rican that it ts hardly worth wl to take the 
latter into consideration at al The Ameri 
can, thanks to havit eceived what superficial 
instruction he may bx ky encugh to possess 
of foreign tongues, from American professors, 
as is adv ted in this cas w nfallibly 
write in Englis very likelv, in bad English, 
as translators frequently write The Russian 
would issue bis learned treatises in Russian 
and French, or in French alone, as has leng 
been the practice with his scientific fellow- 
trv 1 Lie w i thus be accessible 
to thew ‘ iw and, supposing that 
the profess s i be as ignorant of 
idiomatic English as Mr. Dole assumes, or as 
the ordinary translator is, they could readily 
» translated into | sh for the benefit of 


victims of American professors of French, 


and so on 
I heartily agree with Mr. Wiener that only 
a philological knowledge of the cognate Slavic 
t sis I | hat is what I meant to 
understoed in the beginning But this 
shor be thor not a sham derived from 
lefective Fre translations instead of from 
the originals fhe pomton which I do not 


agree with Mr. Wiener 


by citing the case of 


s that which he illus- 
Iref. Mortill at 


Oxford University. Prof. Morfill, despite his 
learning, is a brilliant example in disproof of 
the very point which Mr. Dole imagines that 
he has triumphantly scored beyond the chance 


f contradiction, viz., that in regard to the 
greater insight of an American into the pecu- 
har difficulties which would present themselves 
American student, but not toa Russian 
American has suffered in 
his own person the agomies of linguistic puzzles 


to an 
professor, since the 


unperceived and unelucidated by the native 
Prof. Morfill’s Grammar, which 
of this argument, be the most 
worst. It is, per- 
haps, absolutely perfect for a person who al- 
re thoroughly in its 


& 


Russian, 
should, in virtue 
pertect In existence, Is the 
ready knows the langua 
finest shades, and is capable of grasping a set 
of Liebig’s extract of rules—in short, for the 
person who does not need it, or as a literary 
for the beginner it is no 
more comprehensible than Chinese, though the 
book was written for beginners. 


monument. But 


I will also venture to call Mr. Dole’s atten- 
tion to the fact that, delightful as it may be 
to boast—half a century later—that one has 
studied with a native American Longfellow 
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or a Lowell, Longfellows and Lowells are not 
very plentiful even in our rushing young 
country; also, that neither of them attained 
to the supreme fame of being thus mentioned 
without prefix or Christian name on account 
of their temporary professorsbips of foreign 
languages, but rather in despite of this, and 
because of their mastery over their own 
tongue, which less noted Americans would do 
well to imitate. IsaBEL F. HaPGoop. 

JULY 4, 1892, 


FRANCES DUNLAP LOWELL. 


To THE EpiToR OF THE NatTION: 


Sir: While so many tributes have been paid 
to our great poet, essayist, and statesman, 
James Russell Lowell, will you give me a little 
space in your columns to say something of the 
woman who for thirty years was the great in- 
spirer of his life? She has been strangely over- 
looked in the many notices that have appeared 
from time to time. The writer of this has at 
various times been an inmate of their home 
and knows whereof she speaks. 

Frances Dunlap Lowell: beautiful in person, 
attractive in manner, her loving rature drew 
all to her who came within her influence. She 
charmed little children, and young men and 
young women became closely attached to her. 
She possessed rare common sense. ‘The prac- 
tical element in her supplied what was want- 
ing in Mr. Lowell in this respect. He gave in- 
to her keeping all his income that she so well 
knew how to spend to the best advantage, so 
that their never large income told for much 
more than most persons would have thought 
possible. But this was far from being all. 
She had fine literary instincts, which Mr. Low- 
ell fully recognized. He used to submit all 
that he wrote during the period they lived to- 
gether to her criticism, and said that_he valued 
her opinion above every other. She hesitated 
not to give adverse criticism whenever she 
disapproved of what he wrote, or thought him 
not at his best. That wonderful “Commemo- 
ration Ode” he read to her page by page, as it 
was written, as well as the last series of the 
“Biglow Papers.” He said to more than one 
person, “She has a perfectly rounded charac- 
ter, and is superior to any woman I have ever 
known.” 

She loved this man with all the strength of 
her noble nature, but in no narrow way. She 
was broad in her views of human life, and gen- 
erous almost to a fault. Of a deeply religious 
nature, the Divine element within her was 
always uppermost and ruled all the affairs of 
her life. She had a geniusforloving. When, 
seven years since, she closed her eyes to this 
world, the greatest light of this man went out. 
Had she lived to the present time, James Rus- 
sell Lowell might now be living, with tiie pros- 
pect of ten years at least of usefulness to his 
country and the world before him, such loving, 
wise care did this woman, Frances Dunlap Low- 
ell, take of him. 

Sopra T. TOWNSEND. 
PORTLAND, ME., July 5. 1892. 


Notes. 





AN illustrated subscription book, ‘famous 
Composers and their Works,’ edited by Prof. 
J.K. Paine, with able collaboration, is to be 
published in the fall. 

The Presidential year involves a new edi- 
tion of McPherson’s indispensable ‘ Handbook 
of Politics,’ which James J.Chapman will is- 





sue at Washington a month hence. Any one 
who remembers the electoral and legislative 
events of the past two years will know what 
interesting data this thirteenth volume of the 
series must contain. 


Harper & Eros. announce ‘Carlyle,’ by 
Prof. John Nichol; ‘On Canada’s Frontier,’ 
by Julian Ralph, illustrated by Frederic Rem- 
ington; ‘ The Danube: From tie Black Forest 
to the Black Sea,’ by F.D. Millet, with illus- 
trations by the author and by Alfred Parsons; 
and ‘ That Wild Wheel,’ a novel by Frances 
Eleanor Trollope. 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston, will begin in 
September a new edition of Bulwer’s works in 
forty volumes, each provided with a frontis- 
piece designed by E. H. Garrett. 

The Arena Company, Boston, have in pre- 
paration ‘The Rise of the Swiss Republic,’ by 
William D. McCrackan; and ‘ Sultan to Sul- 
tan: My Adventures among the Masai and 
other Native Tribes of East Africa,’ by Mrs. 
French-Sheldon. 

W.H.Lowdermilk & Co., Washington, have 
undertaken to complete Mr. Hickcox’s ‘ Month- 
ly Catalogue of Government Publications,’ 
and to issue it hereafter regularly and prompt- 
ly, with Mr. Hickcox for editor. We trust 
that the enterprise is at last on the stable foot- 
ing which Congress and the libraries of the 
country should already have assured it. ‘The 
subscription price will be five dollars a year. 

Rand, McNally & Co. have in the press a 
translation of Paul Berkow’s ‘ Vae Victis,’ il- 
lustrated with views of the Alhambra. 


The most interesting part of ‘The Natural- 
ist in the Transvaal,’ by W. L. Distant (London: 
R.H. Porter), is that relating to the Boer, his 
manner of life and opinions. In the charac- 
terization of him as a mixture of the old Isra- 
elite and the Scotch Covenanter, “a rough, 
God-fearing, honest, homely, uneducated Phi- 
listine,” whose one book is the Bible, the au- 
thor differs little from other writers. But 
he appreciates better than Lord Randolph 
Churchill, for instance, the Boer’s intense love 
for the independence which he won by hard 
living and hard fighting, and sympathizes with 
him in his bitter resentment at the invasion of 
his solitudes by the eager, restless throng of 
money-,etters attracted by the gold mines of 
Johannesburg. His days are numbered, how- 
ever, for “with the railroad the ox-wagon 
will disappear, and with it the last character- 
istic feature of the old voortrekkers.” ‘The 
Kafir, who still forms the bulk of the popula- 
tion, is described as a fairly trustworthy la- 
borer, whose industry is shown by the fact 
that he takes back every year from the farm 
and the town to his kraal about $3,000,000 in 
gold coin. The author’s accounts of his vari- 
ous excursions to observe the bird and ingect 
life of the Transvaal are always entertaining, 
the scientific description of his collection being 
relegated to an appendix. This fills about 
half the book, and is mostly the work of the 
leading English ornithologists and entomolo- 
gists. The attractiveness of the volume is 
heightened by the general excellence of its il- 
lustrations, and especially of the colored plates 
of the more important insects collected by the 
author. 

‘ France of To-day,’ by M. Betham-Edwards 
(Lovell, Coryell & Co.), does not call for ex- 
tended comment. It will be a disappointment 
to readers who are led to take it up by the 
reputation of the author. But for that repu- 
tation one would guess it to be the work of 
an inexperienced writer, who had no qualifica- 
tion for literary work, and who had read more 
books than she could 4igest. The style is slip- 





shod and careless; there is a good deal of repe- 
tition, and a good deal of tedious and jejune 
commonplace, together with much irrelevant 
literary allusion. It contains some useful and 
interesting facts concerning the ordinary rou- 
tine life of French peasants, the provision 
made by the Third Republic for popular edu- 
cation, more particularly for that of girls, 
and a few other topics which, if skilfully han- 
died, could well furnish forth an interesting 
essay of perhaps fifty pages, but, when spread 
and padded out into a book of 335 pages, pro- 
duce a most wearisome effect. Two or three 
specimens of the style may amuse our readers: 
“On the Committee of Management—a note- 
worthy fact—tfigures the name of a Protestant 
pastor” (p. 125). “Above the chair of office, 
a fact to be specially noted, hangs a crucifix ” 
(p.250). “The siege of Belfort gave French 
history as grand a page as that of La Ro- 
chelle; and, advocated by Thiers, ‘the old 
man eloquent,’ rescued the key of the eastern 
frontier from the fate of Strasburg and 
Metz” (p. 237). 

Books like Mr. Charles F. King’s “ Pictur- 
esque Geographical Readers” (Boston: Lee & 
Shepard) proceed from a commendable mo- 
tive, and ‘The Land We Live In,’ by this au- 
thor, will interest most school-children. But 
they are but poorly adapted for reading 
aloud, especially for rhetorical exercises, 
though Mr. King has collected at the end some 
poetic fragments about the States. In parts 
the descriptions are so condensed as to run the 
risk of being unintelligible, even with the aid 
of the very good illustrations. A teacher 
might use the book to advantage occasionally, 
with amplifications. 

Mélusine for May-June reproduces a curious 
impression from an old woodcut inferred by 
M. Gaidoz to be of the time of the Fronde. 
‘The legend is an Alexandrine— 


“Les quatre véritéz du siécle d’a présent”’; 


and the personification consists of four figures 
representing a priest, a soldier, a man of law, 
and a peasant—a man of the people, a 
Populo (or Populot) as he would be called 
nowadays, says M. Gaidoz—“the Fourth Es- 
tate,” as it is the present fashion for the ora- 
tors of the working class in France to desig- 
nate their constituerts, though the name has 
long been appropriated by the Press. M. Gai- 
doz sees in this picture “tout un programme,” 
the implication being that on this proletary, 
with fowls, game, and eggs in his basket and 
panier, the three orders are dependent for 
common nourishment. 

In the Revue Internationale de l’ Enseigne- 
ment for June 15, M. Ch. V. Langlois has 
the happy thought to print in eaxtenso the 
metrical “Somnium cujusdam clerici” found 
in MS. in the library of the city of Reims. 
Littré knew of it, and cited it in his ‘His- 
toire Littéraire de la France,’ but did not 
give it its true value. It is, in fact, a me- 
morial of a battle between the English and 
Picard “ nations” in the University of Paris, 
in 1279, arising out of some question of prece- 
dence, which ended in the expulsion of the 
Picards. The author of the “Somnium” was 
one of the expelled, and he bewails his fate in 
380 rhymed verses showing a strong affection 
for Paris. 

“ Cum mallem Parisius sine mora mori 
Quam hie esse spacio vivens longiori. 
O dulcis Porisius, decor omnis ville, 
Vivitates superans omnes modis mille. .. . 
Urbs nulla se audeat tibi comparare ” 
—he says. The luckless scholar is soundly rat- 
ed in his dream by Prudence, but cheered at 
the end by Hope. What is noticeable is that 
he does not name his English enemies, con- 
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tenting himself with the allusive “gens aculeo 
caude nimis dure,” it being a tradition that 
Englishmen had tails, and a customary mode 
of aggravating them by referring to the fact. 
“Anglici erubescunt caudati 
Etienne de Bourbon. 

A very effective beginning is made of an 
annual ‘Studies and Notes in Philology and 
Literature,’ published by Ginn & Co., under 
the direction of the Modern Language Depart- 
ments of Harvard University The tirst 
volume, consisting of 128 pages, is slenderer 
than its successors are expected to be, but not 
many are likely to contain a more weighty ar- 
ticle than Prof. George Lyman Kkittredge’s 
formidable critique of Prof. Lounsbury’s ad- 
vocacy for Chaucer of the authorship of the 
English ‘Romaunt of the Rose.’ 
just one-half the volume, without a particle 
of verbiage. Prof. Kittredge contributes, be- 
sides, a kindred paper on Henry Scogan, con- 
troverting Brandl’s ascription to him of the 
‘Court of Love.’ Prof. E.S.Sbeldon discusses 
at length the origin of the English names of 
the letters, and furnishes also some etymologi 
cal notes; Mr. Jobn M. Manly traces the 
meaning and etymology of “lok Sounday”; 
and Prof. Kuno Francke, with the aid of 
plates, makes a very plausible argument to 
show that Mantegna’s “Triumph of Cesar,” 
which hung in one of Goethe’s drawing-rooms 
for daily contemplation, was the source of 
several images in the Mummenschanz proces- 
sion of Plutus-Faust in the Second Part of 
“Faust.” 

The interesting exercises at the opening of 
the new Library building at Cornell Univer- 
sity last October have been printed ina fine 
quarto pamphlet, illustrated in a way to give 
a good idea of the beauty and aptness of the 
structure, which seems ideally well placed (on 
a hillside) for indefinite enlargement of its 
stack room. Portraits of Mr. Henry W.Sage, 
who generously bore the cost of erection; of 
ex-President White, who bestowed his remark 
able historical collection upon the Library; 
and of Mrs. Jennie McGraw-Fiske, after Miss 
Whitney’s medallion, are likewise inserted. 

A three-quarters portrait of the late James 
RK. Osgood leads the series of plates in the July 
Sun and Shade (N. Y. Pioto-Gravure Co. 
The rest present the customary assortment of 
views from nature and copies of 
and are of good average quality. 


voeari,” says 


It occupies 


paintings, 


—The New England Society of Orange, N. 
J., has fitly undertaken the publication of the 
late Dr. Stephen Wickes’s posthumous ‘History 
of the Oranges.’ Newark, of which these 
pleasant suburbs of New York once formed 
part and may again, was a New England set- 
tlement, and was the last experiment in theo- 
cratic government on this continent. It was 
founded anno mirabili 1666, with a covenant 
which confined the right of suffrage and of 
oftice-holding to members of Congregational 
churches. In the course of fifteen years this 
“Fundamental Agreement” was already laid 
on the shelf; by the end of half a century the 
Congregational polity had been superseded by 
the Presbyterian. Apart from its share in 
these transformations, the history of Orange 
has few salient or picturesque features, and 
the interest of Dr. Wickes’s cautious researches 
is almost wholly local. Of all the town’s 
primitive industries, that of hatting has been 
the most persistent and profitable, while the 
manufacture of shoes has gone under, partly 
as a consequence of the civil war, for coarse 
cowhide shoes for slaves were a specialty, and 
one saw them carted to New York in “a wagon 
with sideboards, and heaped up five or more 
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feet high, like a load of hay.” Copper-mining 
is also extinct, though the deposits were not 
exhausted. The ore had to be shipped abroad 
for smelting, and the jealousy of the protec 
tionists of the mother country was likewise 
shown in the case of fron, an act of 1750 for 
bidding the erecting “of any mull or other 
engine for slitting or rolling iron, or any plat 
ing forge to work with a tilt hammer, or any 
furnace for making steel,” in any of the colo- 
The advance in the hat-making trade, 
too, was deemed “to the prejudices of Great 
Britain.” The history of Orange in the period 
under review (1666-1806) is bound up with 
that of its First Church (the Mountain So- 
ciety, as it was originally styled). The parish 
sloop for the support of the Gospel was an odd 
investment, growing out of dock privileges on 
the Passaic River. She plied between Newark 
and New York. The subscription paper for 
the purchase of her, in 174, here given in fac 
simile, contains the first mention of the town's 
rame extant in any and this 
The pastors 
were men of mark and spirit, and samples of 
their sermons curiously reflect the spiritual 
habit of the time. In 1784, Pastor Chapman 
helped the neighboring church at Caldwell in 
to existence, and its first two ministers (175s- 
1833, 1834-1840) Stephen 
Richard F. Cleveland, the namesake and father 
of the ex-President. 


nies. 


local record ; 
name was adopted for the sloop. 


were Grover and 
Orange Was represented 
in Congress for thirty years in succession, in 
House and Senate, by Dr.John Condit. Dr 
Wickes’s chapters were not fully wrought out 
before he died, but they have been edited with 
intelligence, and the book is solidly and hand 
somely made and profusely illustrated. 


—The ninth volume of the new edition of 
‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ (J. B. Lippincott 
tirst-rate 
the kind of writing demanded by works of this 
character. 


Co.) contains some 


specimens of 
Such are—opinions apart—the ar 
ticles on Rousseau, by the Rev. H.G. Graham; 
on Russia, by Prince Kropotkine; on George 
Sand, by 
and Shelley, by Prof. Dowden. Mr. Lang is the 


George Saintsbury; on Shakspere 


brief biographer of Sir Walter Scott, with s 
lavish hand. The Salvation Army is described 
by Bramwell Booth, with a lack of realism 
that was to be expected 
Pitman cannot be 
mentioning himself and his system in the ar- 
ticle on Shorthand, but Mr. Theodore Watts, 


who treats of the Sonnet, certainly goes out 


The venerable Isaac 


charged with egotism in 


of his way to advertise his four exemplary 


nets on the sonnet,” 





“one only of whi 
the name of ‘The Sonnet’s Voice,’ originally 
printed in the Athencwum, 
lated in sonnet anthologies.” Mr. Alf 
Russel Wallace defines and defends Spiritual! 


was widely cir 





red 


ism, with little astuteness, and, in the case of 
this country, with absurd praise of the intel 
noral 


lectual performances of “seers” whose 


status, too, in the community has suffered a 
woful decline, though Mr. Wallace appears to 
be ignorant of it. The 


worthlessness, literary and practical, of the 


appalling fact of the 


great mass of spirit communications, is not so 
Nor does Mr. Wallace, in 


much as hinted at 
attempting to deduce from the * 
signifying nothing) of trance 
mediums “our most 


long and elo 
quent addresses” 
compl te knowledge of 
the teaching and philosophy of modern spirit- 
ualism,” remark on the absence, after more 
than forty years of assumed intercourse be- 
tween the two spheres, of any consistent, defi 
nite, detailed account of the next life, such as, 
if the spirits were to put the questions, would 
be given to them of life on the earth 
we obtain from travellers concerning foreign 


such as 


| settle the question of 











of the telegraphic bond of national un 
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countries, or such as we should exact of the 


explorer of Symmes's Hole concerning its sub 
terranean inhabitants. These astonishing de 
fects in the revelation, thouch they do not 
f the cenuineness of the 


mstitute the 
alphabet of spiritualism, do cast a chill on the 


mysterious phenomena which ce 


pursuit of the subject by existing methods 


—The first four out of the sixteen parts of 
Mever’s Kon 
versations-Lexikon’ come to us from Wester 


the new annual supplement to 





mann & Co., and fi 


1 fresh proots of the 
value of this publication. The leading geo 
graphical articles record the progress of ex 
ploration in 


Africa (filling five pages), Asia, 


Australia; and under the Dark Continent we 
have atable of the extraordinary development 
of European 


the past 


appropriation of territery in 


fifteen years. Under Australia is 
sketched the basis of the proposad Confedera 
Under China it is manifested 


tion, w much 


prompter the Government was to avail itself 


n than 


of railroads, of which the strategic value may 
yet appear to the Peking dynasty The article 
on Bosnia tells of the fostering, by the Aus 
trian Museum of Art and Industrv, of a revival 
of the Oriental hand industry of damaskeening, 


with happy effects on the trade of the province 





and witbout injury to the 





mevement in the manufacture of woollen 
| hangings and tapestry has spr u No 

ticeable are the statistics of the Prussian in 

come tax and railroad system, together with 
he censuses of Berlin and Germany The 
Chadourne incident is related under Bulgaria. 
There is a long art m the history of Cam 

bridge (Eng.) University. Under Ranks there 
isasurvey of the development of the chief 
banks of Europe, with such comparisons as 
the United States afford. The several scien 
titie and learned congresses of the year are re 

ported, as usual; a long chapter is devoted to 
th gvislation in several countries looking to 
the insurance of workingmen. Electricity is 





The obituaries 


another prominent rubric 


include two real Bonapartes and two Brum 


agem—Boulanger and Balmaceda; on the 
her hand, the new men taken cognizance 

f an J M. Karrie, l. Hal Caine, and, 
tardilv Aubrev De Ver with Mr. Elkins, 
ir present S« tary of War It affords 
some idea of the scope of this work to cite the 
‘ the seovery of Aristotle’s ‘Consti 
tution of Athens,’ and the news ‘item, which 
will strike the eye of readers of ‘lolstoi’s ‘War 


and Peace,’ that the One Hundred and Fourth 


Russia has been named 
after General Bragation. The maps and illus 


trations have the customary originality and 


worth: a map of illegitimacy in France, Ger 
many, Austria, Hungary, and Italy; one of the 
lighthouses on the German coast; and views 


of mountain railroads, with diagrams of me- 
a profile of the highest in the 
Mt. Washington being over- 


chanism and 
world—that on 


looked, 


In the Rerue des Deux Mondes for June 
15, M. Alfred Binet prints an interesting article 
latest arithmetical 


whose case has recently been investi- 


on Jacques Inaudi, the 
prod 
gated and reported on by a committee of the 
French Academy 
twenty-fifth year, and comes of a poor family ; 
his earliest years were spent in minding sheep. 
It was at the age of six that he first showed an 
interest in Unlike most celebrated 
calculators, he did not employ pebbles or his 
fingers, or other visible symbols, to perform 
his sums: his operations were mental, and 





Jacques Inaudi is in his 


figures. 
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done by means of words—that is, by the names 
of the numbers from one to one hundred, which 
his brother recited to him. Neither he nor his 
brother could read at that time, and, as far as 
he recollects, his brother did not teach him 
the multiplication-table. With the numbers 
he knew he proceeded to calculate, and when 
he had exhausted them, he asked to be taught 
the numbers exceeding one hundred. Thanks to 
continued practice and to his prodigious apti- 
tude, his progress was rapid. At the age of 
seven, he says, he could multiply five figures in 
his head. Hesoon left his native land to goon 
a tour with his brother, who played a barrel- 
organ while Jacques picked up the pennies and 
gave occasional specimens of his proficiency in 
figures. Presently he was taken in hand by a 
showman, and made his first appearance in 
Paris in 1880, being presented to the Society of 
Anthropology by Broca, who made him the 
subject of a brief note, from which it appears 
that at the age of thirteen Jacques was still 
innocent of reading and writing. He has 
acquired those arts since, and has in other 
respects made great headway, although his 
education has remained rudimentary on many 
points. The operations which he performs 
are addition, subtraction, multiplication, divi- 
sion, the extraction of roots; and he resolves, 
by arithmetic, equations of the first degree— 
all in his head, without any outward aid from 
reading or writing. A problem is given to 
him, viva voce, he listens attentively, repeats 
it distinctly, says, “I begin,” starts muttering 
to himself very rapidly, and goes on calculat- 
ing, undisturbed by anything that goes on 
about him. He can answer questions, and even 
carry on a conversation, while performing his 
mental process. After a very short interval 
he says, “I have done,” and gives the solution, 
proving it, also, for his own satisfaction. The 
problems he solves are such as multiplying by 
each other numbers composed of eight or ten 
figures, or he will say how many seconds there 
are in an arbitrarily chosen number of years, 
months, days, and hours, or he will add in a 
few seconds seven numbers, each composed of 
eight or ten figures; he will rapidly find the 
square or cube root of a number containing 
twelve figures; he can extract as well the 
sixth or the seventh root. 


—M. Binet’s discussion of the facts just 
enumerated, and of others for which there is no 
room here, leads him to the conclusion that 
the case of Inaudi furnishes a remarkable 
confirmation of the modern theory of partial 
memories—the theory, namely, that there is a 
musical memory, a memory for language, for 
letters, for numbers, etc. All arithmetical 
prodigies have an unusual memory for num- 
bers, while their memory for other things is 
not above, and is perhaps below, the average. 
Inaudi can repeat twenty-four figures that 
have been recited to him, while the average 
man gan repeat only from seven to ten; but 
when it comes to letters, Inaudi cannot repeat 
more than seven or eight. A second conclu- 
sion is the discovery of an auditive as well as 
a visualising memory; that is, while all other 
mathematical prodigies who have been able to 
give an intelligent account of their mental 
processes have agreed in saying that they saw 
before their mind’s eye the figures with which 
they operated, as a blindfolded chessplayer 
sees the squares of a mental chessboard, 
Inaudi, on the other hand, distinctly asserts 
that he does not see the numbers, but that he 
hears them resound in his ears with the pitch 
ot his own voice. His habit of whispering to 
himself while calculating confirms this ac- 


, 





count, and a further confirmation is found in 
the fact that when he tries to stop whispering, 
his operations take much longer than the usual 
time. 


VON HOLST’S UNITED STATES. 


The Constitutional and Political History of 
the United States. By Dr. H. von Holst, 
Professor at the University of Freiburg. 
Translated from the German by John J. 
Lalor. 1859-1861: Harper’s Ferry—Lincoln’s 
Inauguration. Chicago: Callaghan & Co. 
8vo, pp. 459. 

Wir this volume Dr. von Holst announces the 

close of his important work. In a letter to 

Von Sybel inserted as a preface, he gives his 

reason for making the inauguration of Lincoln 

instead of the attack upon Fort Sumter “the 
end of the old Union and the beginning of 
the new,” and therefore the proper end, also, 
of the history of the old Constitution. The 
question is not one of much moment. Several 
striking events might any one of them be a fit 
end of an historical epoch. The election of 

Lincoln in November, 1860, and the immediate 

overt act of South Carolina beginning the seces- 

sion programme, was in several ways more 
significant than Lincoln’s inauguration. 

Americans who assert that the Union was 
not destroyed—that the attempt to destroy it, 
gigantic as it was, proved unsuccessful—will 
naturally prefer to ignore any sharply drawn 
distinctions between the old Union and the 
new. Ina strict sense, the constitutional his- 
tory of the epoch of slavery ends with the 
adoption of the constitutional amendment 
abolishing slavery. The Union remained, 
but the Constitution was amended in harmony 
with its own provisions to that end, fundamen- 
tal as the amendment was. The effect of the 
Rebellion in hastening the constitutional 
change was very great; but the sharp arbitra- 
ment of war must be regarded as compelling 
the acceptance of a result foreshadowed in the 
election of Lincoln. Had there been no re- 
bellion, three steps would have been taken in 
a peaceful evolution of our organic system. 
First, there would have come a practical ac- 
quiescence in the popular decision that no more 
slave States should be organized, and that all 
future new States must be free States. 
Second, the slavery system would have de- 
cayed in the remaining slave States, beginning 
with the borderland from Maryland to Mis- 
souri. Third, in the ripeness of time, freedom 
having become practically universal, the form 
of the Constitution would have been made to 
agree with the fact; the remnants of the old 
bondage being removed by compensated eman- 
cipation, perhaps, and this being the consider- 
ation for the anti-slavery amendment. 

This was the consummation toward which 
the Republicans of 1860 looked. It was also 
the consummation which the secessionists of 
1861 knew to be inevitable if they peacefully 
accepted the election of Lincoln. It might 
have taken a century, though such processes 
of evolution tend to accelerate. But it was 
not so to be. The secessionists made war, 
not only on the Union, but on the progress of 
the age. It is probable that but for the atti- 
tude of all Christendom toward slavery, the 
Confederacy might have got such aid and 
comfort as tc establish it and make the dis- 
ruption permanent. It tound, by sorest ex- 
perience, that the progress of the age was not 
a glittering generality, but a force potent 
enough to contro] the action of States and to 
limit to words the sympathies of rulers like 
Louis Napoieon. 








Dr. von Holst continues his masterly analysis 
of events down to the Presidential election of 
1860 with a power and success which leave 
little to criticise. Differences of opinion grow 
more marked (as he himself recognizes) when 
we come to the interpretation of the events of 
the following winter. The true purposes of 
Southern leaders, the real attitude of Buchanan 
toward them, the various groups of Northern 
political forces, and the development of popu- 
lar sentiment in both sections—these start com- 
plicated problems of which the solution is far 
from clear. Their consideration opens so wide 
a discussion that any historian may well pause 
before attacking it. 

We cannot help thinking that Dr. von Holst 
has felt the difficulty of going further, and 
has practically closed his history with the 
autumn election, giving a sketch, rather than 
full treatment, to the problems suggested. In 
what he has written, he leans to a more simple 
analysis of the political elements and forces 
than his American readers will be apt to re- 
ceive. In such a crisis, the formal organiza- 
tions of parties by no means constitute the 
nation. It was a time when parties were not 
unlikely to be blown out of existence by a 
whirlwind of popular feeling. Political leaders 
and organs are, in such a time, the most 
vacillating and uncertain of things. Their 
utterances are hollow, and have no fixed rela- 
tion to their real beliefs. They are either 
whistling to keep their courage up, or are 
prophesying smooth things to the circle of 
their closest followers. To declare that that 
will happen which they wish to happen, and 
toscout all dangers which they dread, is of the 
nature of nominal representatives of vested 
political interests in a revolutionary time. 

To quote party newspapers and speeches of 
politicians is, therefore, only to note the 
things which they wished and apprehended. 
lt leaves unsounded the depths of the popular 
current which is sweeping all onward. It does 
not even measure the true opinions of those 
who are quoted, whose voices often sounded 
sepulchrally hollow to themselves, while they 
expressed unshaken confidence in the good for- 
tune of their party and their friends. Von 
Holst does not seem to recognize this suffi- 
ciently in his chapters on the “Wrong Calcu- 
lations of the Republicans” and the “Wrong 
Calculations of the Secessionists,” in the fate- 
ful winter before the war. We should put 
more stress on the fact that each party was 
formed of many groups, not only, but that on 
the outskirts of each were many of whom it 
was doubtful whether the centripetal or the 
centrifugal force were stronger upon them. 
The slightest thing might change attraction 
into repulsion. To hold the elements together, 
to draw on the doubtful, to hold back the too 
aggressive, to watch the drift of sentiment, 
to suppress imprudent disclosures, to seek 
forms of commonplace accepted by all—these 
are the time-honored arts of political managers 
which are practised till the very down-pour 
of the deluge which had been the proverbial 
limit of their planning. 

Von Holst’s treatment of this period seems 
to deal too much with the outward expressions 
of prominent men and journals, and not to 
reckon enough with the forces behind them. 
It may not be possible, even now, for one to 
the manner born to marshal properly the evi- 
dence which shows the true spirit of that time 
in the North or in the South. With all his 
industry and all his instinct for historical in- 
vestigation, it is doing no discredit to Dr. von 
Holst to say that it was impossible that he 
should adequately examine the infinite forces 
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working beneath the surface and leaving ob. 
scure traces of their action, but which accu- 
mulated a power to sweep away vociferous lead- 
ers and give the lie to their prophecies and 
their expositions. An equally able investiga- 
tor, living in America, might give to the inner 
history of that winter of 1860-61 the full 
twenty years which the distinguished German 
professor has devoted to his whole task, and 
find the time none too long. 

We believe it will be found that in the North 
and in the South there was a development so 
rapid that the most truthful history of the 
time would be one showing from week to week 
such changes of sentiment and opinion that an 
estimate of the purposes of men which would 
be accurate for November would be false in 
January, and one which would be true for the 
4th of March would be absurd for the 18th of 
April. A consciousness of this (more or less 
adequate) made sagacious men like Lincoln 
adopt a waiting policy. 
a respectable principle instead of being a help- 
less makeshift. It was the germinating time 
of a revolution, and the which 
wrought beyond expectation did not prove 
“wrong calculations” in any proper sense, on 
one side or the other. The conflicting expres- 
sions of men showed rather that they took 
refuge in formulas of hope or of courage be- 
‘ause they were impotent or afraid to speak 
out their inmost hearts, and were waiting for 
a demonstration of forces before which they 
stood in awe. With such a view of that time, 
it becomes to us an epoch in itself, and we can 
sympathize with the feeling of the historian 
that it had better be left to a separate treat- 
ment. It is too large a theme for the closing 
chapters of a great work devoted to seventy 
years of previous constitutional development. 

Down to the beginning of the second session 
of the Thirty-sixth Congress, Von Holst’s his- 
tory has the very great merit of grasping with 
firm hand the clues to American development 
found in the conflict between slavery and free- 
dom, and of showing clearly the control this 
antagonism exerted upon both the exterior 
and interior policy of the country and of the 
parties which ruled it. Through all his seven 
volumes there is a unity of thought and a 
strength of handling which we cannot fail to 
acknowledge, even when we find ourselves oc- 
casionally differing from his estimate of men 
and of measures. It makes the reader feel how 
inevitably the woes of the great conflict of 1861 
were potentially hidden in the wrong of slav- 
ery which all the colonies shared, but which, 
by a fatal error, was allowed to survive the 
establishment of a republican constitution in 
1789. In this respect the book has hardly a 
rival, and it must long remain a leading 
authority in both hemispheres. 

In noticing former volumes we have had 
occasion to express regret that the English 
version was not more satisfactory. The last 
volume gives less occasion for criticism in this 
respect than some of its predecessors, though 
there are many involved and complex sentences 
that might easily have been put ‘n a form to 
be much easier and more attractive reading to 
the American public. The book is so able and 
so honest, and 


Laissez-faire became 


changes 


it teaches lessons which 
people may profit so much by learning, that 
we could wish its form were every way such 
as to attract the widest possible circle of read- 


ers. It is also to be hoped that an index will 









our | 


be furnished for the whole work, there being | 


as yet none at all. 
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RECENT FICTION. 

A Human Document. By W. H. 
Cassell Publishing Co, 

The Quality of Mercy. 
Harper & Bros. 

Fifty Pounds for a 
Henry Holt & Co. 

Vesty of the Basins. By S. P. McLean Greene. 
Harper & Bros, 

Sybil Knox. By Edward E. 
Publishing Co. 

A Fellowe and His Wife. By Bla 
Howard and William 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

the 

Cassell Publishing Co 


Mallock. 


By W. D. Howells. 


Wife. By A. L. 


Glyn 


Hale. Cassell 


A Daughter of South. By Mrs. Burton 
Harrison. 
An Edelweiss of the Sierras, and Other Stories 
By Mrs. Burton Harrison. Harper & Bros 
Colonel Starbdottle’s Client, 
People. By Bret Harte. 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 
Tales of a Time and Pace By Grace kK 


Harper & Bros. 


and Some Other 


Hough 


Boston 


Don Finimondone: Calabrian Sketches. By 
Elizabeth Cavazza. Charles L. Webster & 
Co. 


In the introduction to ‘A Human Document,’ 
Mr. Mallock informs us that his part in the 
work is little more than that of 
of letters and diaries, and that 
therefore a chapter from the life of two peop! 
faithfully written by 
reason for questioning the truth of 
ment is lengthy : 
which follows it. In the past the author has 
involved himself 


a compiler 
the novel is 
themselves. 
the 


exculpatory 


in immoralities without any 


prefatory defence, and here he has the sane | 
and chastened air of one conscious of follies 
committed, who wishes to sav, “I am coing 
to do it again, but accept beforehand my ra 
tional extenuation.” His defence is a protest 


against those limitations in depicting life pre 
scribed for English novelists by English pul 





lic opinion. These limitations have furnished a 
theme for many rebellious essays whi 
quently impress the disinterested as u i 
less shameless pleas for the unreserved priv 
lege of writing indecent novels. Though w 
may suspect Mr. Mallock of having the s 


end in view, his argument is so clear, t 


perate, and civil that it goes far to disarm the 


suspicion; indeed, when considered apart from 








the novel which it prefaces, it is an admirably 
concise and comprehensive declaration of the 
principles by which ! i be in 
spired if it would have i gx value 
as a picture of life or gu iving ( 
sidered in its relation to ‘A Human Doc 
ment,’ it is an adroit stratagem for heading 


off alert censors of morals, 
frank preparation for a violent shock, will be 
so Worn out by | 
critical moment arrives, they can 


tram 
trem 


only a passing 
Never Was an 


immoral situati 





more decorously or with such deliberate el 

gance. Every person concerned in the action 
is a personage, and we see the common sinners 
Mr. Grenville i Mrs. Schilizzi, strolling down 
an endless perspective of Hungarian castles till 


plebeian eyes are 


ment hesitates to express itself confidently 
about the commonness of their sin. ‘The only 
way to recover a decent self-esteem is to de 


ourselves t 


clare 





red by the description of 
their external life, and to wonder why, of all 
the objections to the book foreseen 
gized for, its dulness should have escaped the 
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author's observation. The diaries in which 


| Grenville and Mrs. Schilizzi disclose their intel- 


| ence to mutual 


| unquestionably human documents, 


lectual and emotional progress from indiffer- 


passion, with subsequent re 
» coldness and accessions of fervor, are 
} 


lapses t 
in their as 


sumption that nothing could be so important or 


sO impressive as even the trivial acts and 
thoughts of the writer. So much earnest 
sincerity applied to self-serutiny may be salu 


tary to the scrutinizer, but the solemn egotism 


of the performance is the quality mest clearly 


t 
visible to the reader of the record; it is also 


the quality in the Grenville-Schilizzi memoirs 


which substantiates the author's claim for 


them as an impartial revelation of the contact 














and contlict of good and evil in the persons im 
plicated. The genuine bumanness of the d 
cur ts is further attested by their uncon 
scious revelations Grenvill v mentions 
that he is either a prig a snob, yet his con 
fessions fairly entitie him to bet attributes 
refers to ber d wrow 
both ¢ at rhe and 
have it too—a v ur te on of all 
won Ww se privat Ves run counter to the 
demands « ther } conventic Li Tespect 
abilit Yet she ist her vulxar n nun 
ral, only lacking that r ntal integrity 
Which compels one t ioe al easant fact 
Her unfortunate cir stances abundanttiv ex 
plain an infidelity which brings in its train 
inv forces for the sintegration of charac 
I Av im to the barbarous custom which 
per ts, and fly reles encourages, the 
Marriage ¢ A young ¢ to a man w 1, if 
she knew ! it } s ‘ 1 eat he S pene 
rally faithful to that band just so long as she 
escapes close iMact wi oO seoms 
t ve her all t understanding and sympa 
thy which she has need for and hitherio 
missed. NSchilizgi’s total depravity makes bis 
wile aran angel of patient forbearance 
He is t is} tx athsome that the 
services rendered to him by Grenville when he 
lies dving of diphtheria are unnatural, unne 


swary, and revoltin The only chapter in 





t ‘ i the 
the book for which apology is needed (that 
w h the author the time have had 
! i stl the progre ss of 
= > Lay ihis a plunge into the 
1 ulism from which, if publie opi- 
} i forever restrain our English novel- 


ists, we need not 


regard the name of “ prude” 


s a reproach 

The Quality of Merey’ is a modern novel, 
vet not precisely up to date, for its events 
precede the ratification of the extradition 
treaty between the United States and Ca- 


la. Long familiarity has made the public 


na 

callous to any sad significance in the announce- 

ment that a highly esteemed citizen, long oc 

cupying a position of trust, has mysteriously 

vanished; that an examination of his books 

liscloses peculations extending over a quarter 
that 


locked the front door of his palatial mansion 


of a century; a distracted family has 
whereat the righteous interviewer batters in 
vain. The amount of the respected citizen’s 
excite 

‘The 


embezzlement must be enormous to 


more than a passing breath of comment. 


| student of character alone maintains a vivid 


quency To him 








interest in the fact, undiminished by its fre- 
the absconding gentleman 
perpetually suggests the questions, whether 
during his career of crime he has ever regarded 
himself as a thief; whether the suspicion is 
forced upon him only by the moment of dis- 
covery; whether, even after that, he can cast 
the 


his soul’s deformity. 


seif-delusion and see 


Mr. Howells presents 


asicle garment of 
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these questions concretely in the person of Mr. 
Northwick, the defaulting treasurer of the 
Ponkwasset Milis. The circumstances are pre- 
cisely similar to those so often narrated in the 
newspaper reports of a defalcation. The 
clever youth of a country village goes up to 
town (in this case Boston), seeking a sphere of 
action commensurate with his abilities. Ener- 
gy, industry, boldness held in leash by pru- 
dence, known domestic virtue, all combine for 
the speedy achievement of prosperity. His 
children reap the benefits of his wealth and 
his high repute. As he approaches old age, 
apparently in indisputable possession of the 
honors that should attend it, the awful mo- 
ment arrives. The Ponkwasset Company fails 
to meet its engagements. The horror-stricken 
directors meet in hasty conclave. It is plain 
that their childlike trust has been abused, and 
they, the nnocent, the unsuspecting, stand 
discredited unless a scapegoat be speedily pro- 
duced. He is just at hand, and it is at the 
crisis when monumental respectability topples 
and crashes in the dust that Mr. Howells’s 
study begins. His presentation of a character 
so complex and inscrutable is profound and 
complete, the artist’s intuition supplying many 
links in the chain that can never be found by 
the mere observer, however keen. Northwick 
seems to be a type of men of his kind as 
true to life as are Silas Lapham and Bartley 
Hubbard. The pleasure to be derived from 
reading this study is a purely literary one, 
and, great as that is, it cannot dispel the de- 
pression caused by the subject’s intrinsic pain. 

The author has, however, done his best to 
lighten inseparable gloom. Noticeably inspi- 
riting is Pinney, the reporter, genial, light- 
hearted, and kind in almost every relation of 
life, yet a perfectly unscrupulous little fiend 
when animated by a desire to make a “ beat” 
in the interest of The Events. If the day shall 
ever come when the Pinneys cease from 
troubling, they will still remain alive and ter- 
rible in the pages of Mr. Howells’s novels. The 
perusal of ‘ The Quality of Mercy’ must in- 
crease the admiration of the author’s con- 
stant readers for the fidelity with which he 
has pursued his chosen way, to present a se- 
ries of pictures of common American life. 
They must also be impressed by that steady 
advance in knowledge which is helping him in 
his later works to represent his people as, after 
all, more human than American. The hard- 
ness and coldness of his touch, which resulted 
from limited vision, have been much modified. 
Without loss of brilliancy, his style has gained 
urbanity, even tenderness, and thus compels a 
personal affection through which intellectual 
admiration suffers no detraction. 

The summer is with us, and it is not the 
joys of the season which are increased for the 
reviewer by the summer novelist. If it were 
imperative that the novelist should express or 
suggest ideas, however feeble, there would be 
no summer novels. If there is one thing to 
which the summer intellect is not attuned, it 
is the reception of ideas, and the novelist who 
should attempt to inflict them would be 
promptly rejected with deserved contumely. 
With a clear understanding, therefore, of the 
relation between the producer and his public, 
the reviewer is in honor bound to award 
praise in direct proportion to the absence of 
everything that implies or demands an exer- 
cise of the reflective faculties. Judged by this 
standard, ‘Fifty Pounds for a Wife’ is easily 
hors concours. It appeared slightly before its 
proper time, but has nevertheless the full 
flavor of a luscious maturity. It has absorbed 
the juice and pulp (a summer novel has no 


? 





blood or bones) of a hundred of its kind. It 
calls to mind the punctual and greedy board- 
er who deliberately transfers all the tender 
bits to his own plate; also, the confident pro- 
fessional gentleman who, having “ gone in on his 
luck,” proceeds to “scoop the pot.” Mysteries, 
hereditary curses, abductions, murders, con- 
fusion of real and supposed fathers, worse con- 
founded by real and supposed mothers—all 
these properties of the craft have been seized 
by the author and worked into the history of 
a lovely maiden and ademon Earl. The lovely 
maiden is throughout a victim, responsible 
for nothing but her loveliness, which she per- 
fectly lives up to. The demon Earl is a com- 
pendium of crime, and, if we could believe in 
him for an instant, we should deeply despond 
for the race that produced him. But the au- 
thor’s great triumph as a summer novelist is 
that he is nothing if not incredible, and there- 
fore his work makes no more demand on the 
emotions than on the intelligence. 

A similar tribute is in justice due to ‘Vesty 
of the Basins.’ The summer boarder on the 
Maine coast who carries along a copy of this 
externally very attractive book will have an 
opportunity to realize how far past believing 
an author can get even when filled with the 
intention literally to transcribe life. The lin- 
guistic feats of the hoary cap’ns who guard 
the wooden piers of their native shores are 
certainly wonderful, but a wide acquaintance 
with them fails to locate the unpronounceable 
speech of Captains Leezur, Kobbe, and their 
associates. Their peculiarities of character 
suffer parallel distortion to such a degree that 
they are recognizable only by a pervading 
odor of fish and tar. The caricature of a re- 
spectable model is coarse and strained, but tie 
author has not again put her publisher in 
peril of suit for libel. There lives no captain 
so devoid of self-esteem as to imagine himself 
the original of any one of the grotesque crea- 
tures collectively and with prudent vagueness 
denominated “The Basins.” 


Mr. Hale’s contribution to the season’s 
fiction is too pointedly didactic to win com- 
mendation. In small compass he undertakes 
to expose the rascality of the “railroad 
wrecker,” to reprove the disseminators of idle 
gossip, and to accentuate the moral value of 
societies formed by women for the suppression 
of self-recognized faults and the extension of 
good works. Compelled to carry so much se- 
rious motive, the interest of the story is divid- 
ed, only to be united by the momentary fear 
that the great gossip of Atherton has parted 
for ever the widow Knox and her devoted 
swain, John Coudert. Coudert’s character 
has no surprises: he is always worthy and 
persistent in the several missions undertaken 
for love of Mrs. Knox, though they involve 
him in considerable trouble and expense. In 
the development of Mrs. Knox we confess to 
some disappointment. A good deal is expected 
of a lady sufficiently unconventional, not to 
say excitable, to drive down Fifth Avenue (a 
thoroughfare where cabs abound) on an ex- 
press wagon, whip in hand. We feel that such 
a spirited person ought to have promptly at- 
tacked and suppressed the village gossips, and 
that she would not have lost her pristine vigor 
amidst the languid joys of Atherton picnics, 
or at once succumbed to the chastening influ- 
ence of a “Send Me” society. 

The literary references which plentifully 
grace the story of ‘A Fellowe and His Wife’ 
will slightly mar the enjoyment of the casual 
reader. He will take it up on the train or 
steamer, far removed from kindly books of 
reference, and will immediately become de- 





pressed by a sense of his ignorance concerning 
the private lives of great poets and the com- 
parative merits of the great guns of several 
literatures. If he be conscienceless about those 
things, his idle hour will be pleasantly filled. 
The letters exchanged between the Count and 
Countess von Jaromar move emotion without 
harrowing it, and comedy is ever more present 
than tragedy. It is evident from the begin- 
ning that the Countess is a light-minded young 
woman, and that her real motive for separat- 
ing herself from her obliging husband is a de- 
sire to see life, for which purpose the ex- 
pressed yearning “to feel that I, a woman, 
am not a mere appendage,” forms as good an 
excuse as any other. Her gift of self-decep- 
tion is considerable, but her taste for bad 
company is so much more pronounced than 
that for art that we suspect Mr. Sharp of a 
gentle satire on so serious a movement as the 
emancipation of woman. Miss Howard’s 
Count is a very good “fellowe,” a little prosy, 
a little sentimental, yet blessed with that tact 
which alone, in his situation, could save him 
from appearing ridiculous. 

Mrs. Harrison comes bravely forward with 
two volumes containing fourteen short sto- 
ries or sketches. Some of these invite som- 
nolence, all are superficial and absolutely 
unprovocative of agitation. It is a matter 
for regret that the author has done no- 
thing better than ‘Golden Rod,’ which, after 
about ten years of existence, remains an 
agreeable and truthful picture of the summer 
colony at Mt. Desert; on the other hand, we 
may rejoice that she has not fallen far below 
herself, and that she does not strive to achieve 
popularity by vulgarity in incident, charac- 
ter, or language. 

None of the stories included under the title 
‘Colonel Starbottle’s Client’ are worthy of 
the author’s fame, yet each is, in some way, 
better than the best of the average story- 
writer. Facility in composition and perfect 
familiarity with scenes permanently pictur- 
esque go far to enable a man to turn out 
readable stories by the score. Excepting the 
last, these stories are readable and not too 
grievously disappointing; but in the “Ghosts 
of Stukely Castle” there is a flatness which we 
had not supposed could be achieved by any one 
who had ever risen above hopeless mediocrity. 

The scene of Miss King’s ‘Tales of a Time 
and Place’ is always in the far South, and 
many of the people are not black, yet not 
quite white, not quite French, yet definitely 
not American. Something of the grace and 
splendor of the old régime pervades Miss 
King’s descriptions of Creole society, and, 
through all adversity, her great dames remain 
refined, courteous, and exquisitely natural. 
To investigate the truth of such charming 
portraits would be to risk the destruction of 
a faith most consolatory in a world from 
which the great dame seems to have vanished. 
Far better to enjoy unquestioning what Miss 
King describes with at least the appearance 
of scrupulous veracity. In narrating a slight 
episode, as in sketching a simple character, her 
touch is at once strong and delicate, but her 
power of invention fails to sustain a compli- 
cated plot. She dashes spasmodically from in- 
cident to incident, and though she always has 
her end in view, arrives at it through much 
incoherence. “ Madriléne, or the Festival of the 
Dead,” is the most powerful story in this vol- 
ume. The wretched girl expresses an agony 
of despair which can be portrayed only by 
writers endowed with rare imaginative faculty. 

The right to live for many seasons belongs 
to the little volume of Calabrian sketches en- 
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titled ‘Don Finimondone.’ Here are perfect 
sympathy with very humble people, humor 
without exaggeration, and just that touch of 
pathos which is inseparable from poverty ac- 
cepted as a condition imposed by God. The 
nationality of the characters is very delicately 
yet distinctly accentuated, not by eccentric 
distortions of English idiom, but by that 
wealth of mordant irony and philosophical 
aphorism which is the legacy of history to the 
common tongue of the Latin races, 








The Province of Expression: A search for 
principles underlying adequate methods of 
developing Dramatic and Oratoric Delivery. 
By 8.8.Curry, Ph. D., Dean, School of Ex- 
pression; Instructor of Elocution, Harvard 
College, etc. Boston: School of Expression. 
1891. 


THE name Elocution, which, even with our 
own early writers, was nearly equivalent to 
eloquence, having been subsequently trans- 
ferred to the subsidiary art of delivery, is at 
last degraded by Dr. Curry to designate an 
offensive display of technique without soul or 
real art. This leaves him no better word than 
“expression” by which to designate the art 
usually termed elocution. In this essay, 
which it is certainly not too much to call 
thoughtful and refined, although it might be 
found disappointing to a reader who were to 
expect the profound philosophy to which the 
adepts of this art nowadays make pretensions, 
four different schools of delivery are recog- 
nized as traditional—the imitative, the me- 
chanical (that of Rush), the impulsive, and 
the speculative (that of Delsarte). These are 
all more or less criticised, although not always 
with entirely convincing arguments. Espe- 
cially Rush’s method is condemned, partly on 
the ground that it is mainly based upon ob- 
servations, not of a natural and universal style 
of expression, but only of a conventional and 
peculiar style—an allegation far too lightly 
supported—and partly on the ground that the 
mechanical appiication of its rules is found to 
produce results very odious. But there is a 
confusion here between the question of the 
truth and utility of the rules and of the value 
of a stupid, unrefined, and tasteless applica- 
tion of them. Elocution, in this, may be com- 
pared to the art of writing, the usual rules for 
which are universally acknowledged as sound, 
so that they cannot be violated with impuni- 
ty. But let them be applied with never so 
much technical skill, yet in a soulless, perfunc- 
tory, and undiscriminating manner, and the 
result will be called an academical or rhetor- 
ical style. Precisely the same effect is too 
often produced by elocutionists of the school 
of Rusb. But in the one case, as in the other, 
it is not the rules that are at fault, but the in- 
artistic use of them. 

Nor is it fair to expect that an elocutionist 
should be a great artist or orator; Mr. Mack- 
aye himself, to whom Dr.Curry seems to as- 
sign a preéminent position among teachers, is 
not that. ‘ihe truth is, that the attitude of 
mind in studying principles is so opposed to its 
attitude in applying them, that excessive de- 
votion to the theory of any art is somewhat 
unfavorable to its practice. It is so in some 
measure even in that principal art to which 
rhetoric and elocution—if not, indeed, all other 
arts—are subsidiary, namely, the art of think- 
ing and of feeling aright. And the more an 
art is of a subsidiary character, the more 
theory and practice are, or seem to be, at war. 

When we inquire what Dr. Curry would pro- 
pose in place of the four rejected methods, we 
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do not find a very definite reply in this vol- 
ume. He insists strongly upon training, but 
that is a matter of course; the whole question 
is what the method of the training shall be. He 
thinks it highly important to say that the art 
of delivery shall be made chiefly a manifesta- 
tive, and only in small degree a representative, 
art. But this again seems to be too far back 
among tirst principles to escape vagueness, We 
are promised, however, nine succeeding vol- 
umes by Dr. Curry upon his art, so that we 
cannot expect that the first should contain any- 
thing more than generalities. 





From Palm to Glacier. With an interlude. 
Brazil, Bermuda, and Alaska. By Alice 
Wellington Rollins. Putnams. 182. 8vo, 
pp. x, 145, illustrated. 

THis attractive volume is not an itinerary or 

book of travel, but rather a chronicle of im- 

pressions. The journey from New York to Rio, 

touching at various Antillean and Brazilian 
ports, introduces the author to various aspects 
of tropical nature, human and otherwise. ‘The 
mental and sentimental response to the envi- 
ronment, the hopeless struggle of the New 

England temperament against the invading 

languors of the tropics, are delicately and wit- 

tily portrayed. Here and there are charming 
word-pictures of nooks and vistas of the south- 
ern world. In an orange grove: 


“ Already the air is full of snowy perfume; 
it is just as we had heard it described, with 
the rich blossoms, the subtle fragrance, the 
green fruit, and the ripened golden globes, all 
on the same tree at once. But what we had 
never heard of was the delicate carpet under 
foot, of the white petals falling, falling, fall- 
ing-——I had almost said musically falling—in a 
constant, silent, soft, and snowy shower. 
There is nothing sad in the falling blossoms; 
there is not the slightest breeze that could seem 
to insist on their tasing flight, and there is 
nothing to suggest decay. They seem to have 
detached themselves of their own accord, and 
to float willingly down in the rich gold sun- 
shine, as if they had simply blossomed as long 
as they cared to.” 


After an “interlude” at Bermuda, Alaska 
was visited. In Taku Inlet, in front of the 
great glacier: 


“We see the great icebergs cloven from the 
side of the mountain glacier without any ap- 
parent agency. The air is as still as if it were 
sultry. There is no wind or storm or a 
tocrush andmar. Thesun is brilliant, but not 
hot enough to melt a glacier. There is no en- 
emy in sight with gigantic axe or subtle spear. 
Yet suddenly there is a sound like the booming 
of cannon, or a long reverberation like mag- 
uiticent thunder; the ice is cracking; suddenly 
a thin slice cut from the great mass as smooth- 
ly as a slice of bread from a loaf, by some un- 
seen sword of Damocles in the subtle forces of 
the air, loosens its hold and slips slowly down 
into water at its base S00 feet deep. it does 
not crumble and topple awkwardly over as rock 
would; it simply separates from the rest_and 
slides Fetter quietly, down, down. There 
is an instant’s pause, then a rising fountain of 
displaced water like a great geyser, and a lit- 
tle later the creat mass rises to the surface, 
and, broken into grottos and crumbs, goes sail- 
ing down the bay to greet other ships. . . . 
Sometimes a great snowy mass, arched at the 
prow and stern, and gleaming with golden 
sunshine, glides slowly past like Elaine’s barge 
floating to Camelot; sometimes one arches over 
like a great-lipped shell, tinged with the deep- 
est yet clearest rose color; sometimes they are 
hollowed out like great grottos, full of emerald 

ight; and again they are lke tiny mountains 
of transparent snow, filled with superb tints of 
blue.” 


Typography, paper, and binding are all 
choice, but the “process” illustrations are 
hardly fine enough to avoid a certain air of 
cheapness, the only jarring “motive” in the 
book. 








The Dog in Heaith and in Disease, inciuiing 
his origin, history, varieties, breeding, edu 
cation, and general management in health, 
and his treatment in disease. By Wesley 
Mills, M.A., M.D., D.V.S., ete. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 182. Svo, pp. 
vii, 407, illustrated. 

WHEN dogs are wounded or stricken by disease, 

they are usually turned over to the veterinary 

surgeon without inquiry as to his qualitication. 

Dr. Mills, himself of the profession, does not 

believe a knowledge of the horse and of horse 

medicine sufficient. He advocates special 
studies of the diseases of the dog, of the effects 
of the drugs, and, as a necessary preliminary 

to an understanding of abnormal! conditions, a 

thorough acquaintance with the 

health 
interest in cynology, is a comprehensive and 


mmimal in 
His book, a consequence of his intense 
excellent treatise, apparentiy the first in its 
particular field. Nearly haif of the volume 
treats of origin, classification, core, training, 
breeding, ete.; the remainder is filled with 
descriptions of the diseases, diagnoses, treat 
ments, and medicines. On the whole, the 
work is well done; its recommendations are 
modern and humane its publication can 
hardly fail to result in improving the quality 
and condition of our fri 


nds the dows, and it is 


suited to all who are interested in them 


Subsequent editions should correct a number 


of faults, grammatical or other, that have 
escaped the author's eve in this edition. There 
are thirty-nine good full-page illustrations of 


different races; they are scattered through the 
entire volume without references to their text, 
which again bears no references to them. To 
specify, the figure of the Irish wolfhound is 
opposite page 4, the description is on page 36; 
neither refers to the other, and the in 
any mention of either. The list includes only 
the full-page illustrations and ignore 
cuts of anatomy, effects of 
of treatment. 
terms is necessary 
square, with the skull lying close to head,”* is 
due to oversight in proof-reading. 


ex omits 


as many 
ind modes 
A glossary for the technical 


isease, 
** Ears small, set well back, 


Something 
deeper is occasionally in evidence of needed re- 
vision. 
states that ‘‘ the period of tneu 
of the disease is more variable than in case of 
any malady known to us. It seems to vary 
between a few days (ten to fifteen) and many 
months, if not even years."’ It is added on 
page 318 that ‘‘ as all animal's bitten do not 
become rabid, it is not necessary to killa dog 
bitten by a rabid animal at once, for he may 
wholly escape.’ 
mining whether the virus is latent or incubat- 
ing, it would seem, from our author’s testi- 
mony, that assurance of safety lies only in 
immediately killing any dog that is bitten. 


The discussion of hydrophobia, p. 314, 
bation or latency 


Without the means of deter- 


La Jeunesse de La Fayette, 1757-1792. Par 
A. Bardoux. Paris: C. Lévy; New York: 
F. W. Christern. 1892. Svo, pp. xii, 409. 

TuHIs volume, treating of the life of La- 

fayette up to the time of his flight from 

France, is to be followed by a second, devoted 

to his subsequent career. It is giving the 

term “youth” rather an extended signification 

to make it include the thirty-fifth year of a 

man who was married at seventeen and a 

major-general at nineteen. At an age when 

most men of his station have but just entered 

on an active life, Lafayette was already a 

conspicuous figure in the world’s history; and 

although his claims to our respect may rest 
more on his virtues than on his talents, it 
must be admitted that, in spite of his extreme 
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sitet. iene his service in the American 
Army, he committed hardly any indiscretion 
where it was so easy to commit so many. M. 
Bardoux is not always as clear in his historical 
exposition as could be wished, and his style 
does not make up for the defects of his 
method. Readers who are familiar with the 
history of the period will get but little from 
him that is new, while those who are not will 
have to go to other sources for a distinct and 
connected narrative of the events in which La- 
fayette bore a conspicuous part. But, with 
all his limitations, M. Bardoux gives us a very 
pleasing picture of the character of his hero. 
The reader feels that in Lafayette he makes 
the acquaintance of a man of noble traits 
and attractive qualities; one whose very mis- 
takes were such as could spring only from the 
purest motives and the warmest impulses. 
Especially charming are the glimpses the au- 
thor affords of the domestic life of Lafayette: 
of the devoted affection subsisting between 
him and his wife; of the bringing up and 
home surroundings of Mme. de Lafayette, 
who was married before she reached the age 
of fifteen, and who, all through her life, loyal- 
ly stood by her husband in his public career, 
although she would have preferred for him a 
private station. The pages given to such 
topics are the most valuable in the book. 

M. Bardoux may also justly claim to have 
cleared the memory of Lafayette of all the 
charges of duplicity made against him, on the 
one hand by the Royalists and on the other 
by the Jacobins. The fact that he incurred 
the hostility of these two parties is only to his 
honor, and certifies to the courage and honesty 
with which he opposed them both in what he 
believed to be the best interests of his country. 


It he had aetna to make terms with the ex- 
treme revolutionists, he could probably have 
made himself the foremost man in France. 
Of the substantial and disinterested services he 
rendered to our country it is hardly necessary 
to speak. ‘the American people will never 
cease to appreciate them, and have perma- 
nently adopted him as one of their national 
heroes. 
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NEW VOLUME OF CHAMPLIN’S 


YOUNG FOLKS’ CYCLOPA:DIA. 
Vol. Ill. GAMES AND SPORTS. By JounN D. CHAM- 
PLIN, JE., and ARTHUR E. Bostwick. Illustrated. 
$2.50. 


A compendium of all kinds of games, athletic sports, 
simple chemical and mechanical amusements. 


“No such coliection has ever appeared before.”— 
ion. 


“The most satisfactory of which we are aware.”— 
Congregattonalist. 


he ae | form a part of eve uvenile library.”— 
Hartford Post. 4s ry 3 


“A mine of joy.”—J. FY. Tribune. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, New York. 





Our new Book Catalogue not only 
ee the size and price of all the standard works on 

omosopathy, but an interesting description of each, 
together with opinions of the press and of physi- 
cians. Mailed free, 


BOERICKE & TAFEL, 
Homeopathic Pharmacists and Publishers, 


rors Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Established in 1835. 





HATCHARDS. 


This is the favorite BOOKSTORE, and for 
100 years the resort of the smartest people in 
London. It is visited and patronized by all who 
love books. London is the great market for 
books, and all the best as well as the cheapest 
editions can be had by writing to us. Special 
collections formed, and fuller information sup- 
plied than from any other house. Books both 
old and new, and relating to any subject, can 
readily be supplied at very moderate prices. 

Agents for Clubs, Libraries, and all private 
Collectors. 


187 PICCADILLY, Lonpon W. 


AIRHAVEN, the most pr gressive city in 
the State of Washington. Best harbor on Puget 
Sound. Ocean terminals of the four great transconti- 
nentalsystems. Unlimited Natural Resources. Write 
us concerning “—-: grade investments. 
GAMWELL & WARNER, Investment Bankers, 
Fairhaven, W ash, 








‘*The weary brain requires some nerve sustaining element as food.’’—HERBERT SPENCER. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


The vital principle of animal and vegetable life isolated from the ox brain and wheat germ. 


The loss of memory, the tired and exhausted feeling, the dull, 
unrefreshed sleep, or nervous sleeplessness, brain weariness, de- 
pressed vitality, are simply the brain and nervous system calling 

In this condition the Vitalized Phos- 
It restores the true protagon, the brain 
phosphoid, increases brain and nerve power by specially feeding 
It reinvigorates brain and body. 

For thirty years endorsed by leading physicians and the world’s 


for their necessary food. 
phites give great relief. 


the nerve centres, 


best brain workers. Formula on the label. ——— free to gag 
Druggists or by mail, $1.00. 56 


who write for it. 


meee L*, Crosby Co. 
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ACID PHOSPHATE, 


Recommended and prescribed by 
physicians of all schools 


FOR 


DYSPEPSIA, NERVOUSNESS 
EXHAUSTION, 


and all diseases arising from im- 
perfect digestion and derange- 
ments of the nervous system. 

It aids digestion, and is a brain 
and nerve food. 

Descriptive Pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
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“Ample grounds for 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 

V/ TSSGORDON’'S SCHOUL for YOUNG 
l Ladies, 4110 and4112 Spruce Street. Mostde 
lightful 1 cationin Philadelphia. 12tn year opens 
September 21, 1892. French, Music, and College 
Preparatory. 

Bocencisvnd on application. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 

l RS COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
l English, French, ont Corn Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens Sept. 23. 

Students prepared for college. 
outdoor exercise. 
ad PENNSYLV ANITA, Philade “Ip vhia, 2037 De Lancey 

Piace (formerly : 2106 Spruce Street). 

| TSS GIBSON’S FAMILY AND DAY 
P School for Girls. Fall term begins Seotember 
29,1892. Home pupils limited. Preparation for Col- 
lege. 
rede ” PENNSYLY. YANIA, Philadelphia, Gerinantown. 

ERMANTOWN ACADEMY —E 
tablished 1760. Eight nosrting pupils taken. 
. KBASEAW, Ph.D. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine st. 
TSS ANABLE’S English, Fre nch, and 
£ German Boarding aad De y School. 


VIRGINIA, Abingdon. 


ARTHA WASHINGTON COLLEGE 


44th year. | 





The 
Educational. 


Hellmuth 
Sox ese 


Nation. 


from Provinces 
States. For fllua cat. 
giogas, address REV. BE. N ENGLISH M, A., Principal. 


w LSON COLLEG# FOR WOMEN. 

Pitty 1 niles southwest of Harrisburg, Pa, in famous 
Cumber and V aliey. Six trains dails. Border climate, 
avoi ding bleak north $2 0 per yearf 








e — all co lege str lies except music and art. 
1 music collere ani tschool Music department 
th : , yee r. 154, independent of free classes. Full 
fac oulty. College course, B.A. and B 8S. degrees; music 


college, B.M. 
beat, gymnasium, observatory, 
charge for distant } uy 


l- boratories, ete. No 


rils ee cr 


ter vacations. Rev. J, EpGar, Ph.D. Prest., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
New Jersey, Lawrenceville 


| Lawrenceville School 


and Conservatory of Music.—Next session | 


opens Sept. 8.1892. Send al Catalogue. 
. 8. N. BARKER, Presa. 


VIRGINIA, Bellevue. 


L ELLEVUE HIGH SCHOOL,—7HO 
roughly equipped and of high grade, for boys 
and young men. or information, ad- 


For catalogue 
eress W. R. ABBOT, Princip: al. 
VERMONT, Burlington. 
JERMONT EPISCOPAL 
SE dal Sch. ol for Boys. Prepares for 
college or business. Military drill; wholesome dis- 
cipline; most beautiful and heaithful location in the 
country. Terms, $375. 
nadie . Ross, A.M., 
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Principal. 
HE BOSTO: NV SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
—The Leading School of Expression in America. 

First to teach the system of Delsarte. Send for cata- 

logue, _Mecus TRUE Baown, M.A.. Boston, Masa 


Teachers, etc. 
HARVARD GRADUATE AND 


d German Ph.D., of experience, wishes to tutor 
for the September ———— Highly recom- 
mended. Address H. H. B., the Nafion. 


/ VALE GRADU A TE (1890) DE STRES 


an engagement for next year as teach net 
sics. Two years’ experience. Address ‘ 
Cc. E. RoBBINs, Ruskey. Dutchess Cn um. YY. 


»f clas- 





‘HARLES W. STO. VE Tutor jor Har 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


School Agencies. 


ACANCIES!—PROF. PA 
Astronomy, $2,000. Prof. Chemi-try and Me- 


VSICSAND | 


tallurgy, $2,000. Teacher of English in seinoe al 
boys’ school, *1 000 and home. Teac er of Science 
in Episcopal boys’ school, $1, 000 and home. ‘Two 
teachers (ladies) of En. lish in Sta'e Nor mals, $900 | 


and $1,200. Teacher of Vocal Music and 
Culture, Swedish system (lady). 
$800 to $900. Are asked to name candidates for 
these places, but have no ~-uitable ons to name. 
Also receive new vacancies daily. Address 
C. J. ALBERT. Manager, 
The School and Colle -e Bureau. 
Elmhurst, Lil. 


Phy sical 
for State Normal, 


MERICA. Vv A: VD FO REIGN TEACH 


ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tu- 


tors, Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and 
Families. Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. Youne-FuitTor, 
i od 23 Union Square, New York. 
HE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES 


7 Tremont Place. Boston, Mass.. 
N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. Il.. 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Manual free. 


3 Union Sauare 

‘aad! 120% South 
100-page Agency 
EVSRFTT ©. Fisk & Co. 


HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS 
AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary. should ad- 
dress C. B. RuGGiEs & Co..( Palace Hote! Building), 
Me Se os Room C, 237 Vine St., Cincinnati, O 
4 MERIC. ‘AN AND FOREIGN Professe 
tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied r~ 
Colleges, schools, and families. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
50 5th Ave., cor. 20th S8t.. N. ¥ 


SCHERME MERHOR. Ves seecrars 
ney. Oldest and best kaown in U. 8. 
Betabliokea 1385. 3 Bart lath St 





N.Y. 


| and hea thfal 


JOHN C. GREEN FOUNDATION 


Early application for admission is advisable. 


For Catalogue and information, address 


Rev 


Mackanzik, Ph.D 


OF TOR! NTO, 
Depariment of Polttical Science 


Applications, with testi 
will be received by he unc 
August next, for the 
the University of Tor 
to commence Octot 

GEO. W 


Jamrs C. 
UNIVERSITY 


nonials and re ferences, 
Jers gneduntilthe Ist of 
Chair of Political Science in 
onto, Sal ary, $2,500. Duties 


Fe. 





ROSS. ‘at nister of Educat'on 


WASHINGTON AND LEE 


UNIVERSITY, LExIneTon, Va 
Ac: ade _ c:; Law; Engineering. Opens Sep'ember 8 
or Catalogue, address G. W. C. Lee, President. 


LAW SCHOOL 

be ASHINGTGN AND LEE UNIVERSITY, 

A. Graves. Prof. Com. and Stat. Law; 

ru < “ker, Prof. Equity. Constitutional Law, ete 
Sept. s. For Catalogue. address 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Lexington, Va. 
Opens 


LER, President. 


ww 


Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Phila- 
le!phia, tw hours from New York. QO; ao Sep- 
tember 28th For cireulars and reports apply to 
Prineiy 

CGONTZ SCHOOL P. Q., 


PA. 


Horner Military School, 
OXFORD, N.C. 


Modern Buildings. Healthful and attractive loca- 


tion Efficient istructors. Number limited. A 
model home school for boys. Cataiogue sent on ap- 
plication . 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


FOR WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
lication necessary for September, 18982 


( ‘OL L, E G : AURORA, N.Y. 


ourse of St Loeation beautiful 
New Bail 


SV 


Early 


WELLS 


Three Ful! 


SDI 


rents. Session becins September 21, 1882 Send 
for Catalogue E. 8. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 

ABBOT ACADEMY Ps, yo5Ne 
Begin th x ar Sept. 15, furnishing enlarged 
/pportun ties with rerior accommodations in its 


iimon ved br 


Miss Put 


ridings Address 


rNa McK eR, Andover, Masa. 


new an 


Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery. 









he 37th An nual Sessi n Oct 3. 192 Clinies ten 
- e re W For informa- 
> R ~<a DD Dean, 1415 Walnut 





RIV c RV IE W _potUHRFEPSIE. S y. 





Teh ve Prepares th ughiy for College, the 
Govern nt Acad emies. 4 d Musiness. Military Or- 
war i BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


S FIT FOR COLLEGE OR BUSINESS: AT 


Freehold Institute, 8.3. Gober 


BOYS 








or board, room, | 





Educational. 
SEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


COPLEY SQUARE. BOSTON, MASS 
SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING 


The Seventeenth Vear will Open Oct. 3 
Courses {in drawing from the cast and from ife in 











panting and in decorative design, with lectures o1 
anatomy and perspec tive, Principalinstru tors: FW 
Benson. FB. C. Tarbell (Drawing snd Paint ac. © 

| Hovard Walter, J Linden Smith (Decoration), Ed 

| ward Emerson (An tomy), and A. K. Crosa ( Pers pec 
tive). Pupils are :llowe: i the free Useo 1¢ gal eries 

| ofthe Museum. For circulars givi i ed inf n 
ation, addreas Miss EtizagsgtTsu Lo MB ARD, Monager 

j ) ’ - +7 . —_ 

| ROANOKE COLLEGI 

SALEM. VIRGINIA 

j Fortieth vear te sSept. 14 Cho 4 Taos 
for Desre« Best advantages ine ‘ yar 
French Latin, Greea. Mathematics & 

} #lso a Commervial Course. Library 

| Working Laborato y Healthful n nhtair ’ 

| for students from North and south Expe ses very 


;} moder. te. Increa tng p tronrage many State 
F recataiogue of 52 pages. illustr reula t 
add. ess JULIUS D. DREN! Vre> 


Handsome park large buildings, «team | 


ristmas and Eas- | 


DICKINSON SEMINARY, 


va PA 
A thoroughly pp Classica nd Scientitte 
|} School for ve sex s 18 teachers Re lar a a 
elective cou ses Desrees erred Rare fe< 
ties in Mus ec, Art and Modern Leaeusges Steem 
heat. el ctric light; allmo ernappilances $205 40 
nays all charges in a regular « rse for vear 
Bescous ta top eachers teachers, a wo fre sa 
famiiy. Catalogue free 


| tlowships for< 


J. Randolph | 


FOR WOMEN, | 


tin: az a Modern Improve- | 


gE. J 


\ANDERBIL a 


Nashville. Tenn. Next sess 
staduate as Weilas und eorgsrT 

alle tua te 

Fully equipped lab erater esa m 
WILS WILI 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, 


GRAY, DD 


Preelie 





FACULTY OY PHYSIK 
The Seth annual se-sion W begin Qct. 3.18 an 
willend:n April sv An © ¢ cal and laboratory 
facilities. Cireulars will be sent on apt at to 
1. KE. ATKINSON,M_D., Dean, © Cathe ra St, Balt 
more 


THE CLAVERATK, CULE 


For Boys an = . bes ll » a 3% year Sept 


} 





se add « 


a 
Claverack, N. ¥ 


Rev =. iN M.. Y 


res't, 


AH wane 
SIs 


iglar’s Preparatory School 
($600). Newburgh, N. Y. 


Opens September 14, No rooms kept for boys not 
arranged ‘or Henry W. SIiGta® 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Studies and Notes in Pitman 4 ad I ite- 
RATURE. Pubti ler f th 
n re Departme om 


os Satie hera’ price. $1.00 





ed by committee of the 

m n Languages J yr yh 

’ tended to inc ade brief tes 

we i articies n subj< cts or 
necte i with philology and li erary history. Ore vol 


ne will be published each year. Volume I con- 


l.S pagwe-; each subseq rent volume will con 
t n about .00O pages. The ieble of Contents of \ 
ume I. indicates the scope of the publication. 
r tents of Valume | } 

The Authorship of the English Romaunt of the 
Rose. By George L. Kittredge -Ono the Origin o 
the English Names of the Letters of the Alphabet 
By F.S. Sheldon.— Lok-Soundsy. By John M. Manly 
—Henry Socgan Ry Geor e L. Kittredge.—Etymo 
logical Notes. By E. 8. Sheld n. Manterna’s “* Tri- 
-_ h ofc: wsar” in the Seeond Part of Faust. (With 

n {ll ustrat on By Kuno Francke. 


GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, New York, and Chicago 


ANOTHER STATE. 


; DOLE’S AMERICAN CITIZEN, 


} WRIGHT’S SEASIDE 
| Hac 


HYDE’S PRACTICAL LESSONS IN FNGLISH 


AND WAYSIDE READERS, 
just been adopted by the Territor a! Text 
Fook Cofimission ior use in the public schools of 
Utah 

These books are in the le d 

Circulars and prices free 


D. C. HEATH & CO,., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK. AND CHICAGO. 
A GREAT SUCCESS. 
DANIELL’S LATIN PROSE, 


Based upon those parts of Cmsar and Cicero read 
in all preparatory schools. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 


NEW YORE. BOSTON, CHICAGO, 





The Nation. 


[Vol. 55, No. 1411 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of varus 
in leavening strength.— 
ernment Food Report. 


Roya. Baxrxa Powper Co., 106 Wali Street, N. Y. 


—_— 


Unmounted Photographs 


Of Ancient and Modern Works 
of Art, embracin 
tions of famous origin paint- 
ings, sculpture ie mg RT 
ete. Price, cabinet size $1. 
per dozen; larger sizes In pro 
rtion. Lantern slides to or- 
er. Send 15 cents for 1887 
Catalogue and 1890 Supple- 
ment of 12,000 subjects. 
Photographs mounted on 


hest of all 


powder. 
test United tes Gov- 





om 
owe paper cor une illustration of books on art and 
vel. Correspondence invi 





SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. 








UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 


Baltimore. New York. 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Av., near 20th St. 
’ Washington, 817 Market Space. Bates, 


SOLID TRAINS BETWEEN 
New York & Chicago, 

Via COhautauqua Lake or 
Nia, Falls. An enchant- 
ing Panorama of mountains, 
) forests and streams. 


man Cars 
ne eg New _ ona Ro- 
chester, alo. iagara 
Falls, Toronto, Chautauqua 
Lake, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago. 


D.1L. Roberts, Gen’! Pass. Agt 
[ E HAND YOU A FRESH SCALP! 


If your hair is gone, or is falling out, or is thn 
and dry, ryou have dandruff or an itching or sore 
scalp, send $1.00 at once for a bottle of 

«All: LAFORM, 
an infallible Hair Restorer and delightful Toilet 
Dressing. COLUMBIA CHEMICAL CoO., 
330 Washi: gton Avenue, Allegheny, Pa, 


‘ : i . 

Foreign Books. sodicals, tauchnits Brite 
ors. 

Diication. OaRL SCHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St.. Boston. 



















Author es On ap- 


Reading Case for the Nation, 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
(temporary) form. Substantially made, bound 
in cloth, with The Nation stamped on the side 
in gold. Holds about one volume. Papers 
easily and neatly adjusted. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of 75 cents. 











eeeTHE SHORT CUT===m 


To a Comp'ete Knowledge of what is being said onall..... 
«eee THE GREAT TOPICS OF THE DAY 


—¢G 


nowhere else.” 





—IS TO TAKE— 


the only journal which 
gives one an opportunity 
to read the ablest arti- 
cles on the uppermost 
topics of the hour, 
impartially selected from 
the representative press of 
the entire country. 


4,000 PAPERS IN 1. 


Such a journal during 
thePRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGN is invalu- 
able to any one who de- 
sires to be weil informed, 
and is not satisfied with 
the often biased articles 
of his local paper. $1.00 
will give you “Public 
Opinion ”’ until after 
Electon. Why not 
keep up with the proces. 
sion, when it costs so little 
and is such a satisfaction? 


Way 


ERasTus WIMAN says: “I spend an evening everyweek over PUBLIC Orrnion with a profit I get 


F, B. TuURBER says: “I consider PuBLic OPINION a necessity to busy men.” 


IF YOUR NEWSDEALER DON'T KEEP IT, SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


‘$1.00 for the entire Campaign. 


newt ro THE PUBLIC OPINION CO., Washington, D. C. 








The 18Q 2 Model 





—— 


wyc 


Remington 


Typewriter 


Presents many points of improvement which wil 


readily commend themselves to all users. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
KOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 





§ Per Cent. Bonds. 


We offer at para few choice 10-year Debenture 
Bonds (Eastern) dated Jan, 1, 1891; $500 each; $20 
interest coupons. semi-annually. Unquestionably 
first-class. For circulars and pamphlets apply to 


JAMES BOYS & COMPANY, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
50 and 52 Exchange Place, N. Y. City. 
National Security Loan and Abstract Co, 
of Macon, Ga. 





N. Y. correspondent and reference, Merchants’ Ex- 
change Nat'l Bank. Refers aso to American Nat'l 
Bank, First Nat'l Ba'k; Exchange Bank, Macon, 
a. Six esd cent. first mor es (pa. 
gold) on choice city real estate, principal and inte- 
rest guaranteed. Seven and eight per cent. first 
moetenges (payable in _ on choice city real es- 
tate and choice farms. General investments made. 
J.J.COBB, THOS.B.WEST, F.0O. SCHOFIELD, 
President. Sec’y and Att’y. Treas. 








RHEUMATISM AND GOUT are cleaned out from 
thesystem by BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. —Advt. 





THE NATION, 


an independent weekly journal, was 
established in 1865. Its contributors 
include the most prominent names in 
literature, science, and art, both in this 
country and abroad. It is emphatically 
found in the homes of people of culture 
and refinement. No intelligent Ame- 
rican, desirous of keeping abreast of 
the best political and literary thought 
of .the day, can afford to be without it. 
Subscription price, $3.00 a year, post- 
paid. 
Address 


PUBLISHER OF THE NATION, 
208 Broadway, New York City. 





